THE 

PRESIDENT 

SI^NS 


Now  that  Bill  S.  1133  has  hcen  duly  passed  and  signed^  a  law  goes  into  effect  which 
is  of  interest  to  us  all.  Most  cannerS/.  he  it  said  to  their  credit^^  have  not  the 
slightest  cause  for  concern.  Some  few^  unfortunately^  have.  But  none^.  except 
those  who  attempt  to  sidestep  the  new  regulation/  need  fear  its  consequences. 

When  the  government  standard  has  once  heen  established  it  will  be  rather  too  late 
for  a  canner  to  alter  his  pack.  The  wise  course/  therefore/  is  to  pack  the  very  best 
quality  now— then  there  will  be  no  later  cause  for  regret. 

If  a  canner  is  sincere  in  his  wish  to  pack  only  quality  foods/  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  of  his  pack  should  have  to  be  marked  with  the  words  or  emblem  that 
must  indicate  inferiority.  If  his  knowledge  is  incomplete/  or  if  he  is  having  trouble 
with  any  canning  operation/  he  can  turn  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture/  the 
National  Canners’  Association  and  the  American  Can  Company  for  just  the  help 
he  wants.  ^  . 

The  new  law  is  here— an  outstanding  example  of  legislation  brought  about  by  an 
industry  for  its  own  welfare.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
with  it— to  do  all  within  our  power  to  help. 


AMERICAIV  CAIV 
COIVIPAIMY  canco 


BRAND  NAMES 

Brand  names  have  substantial  property  value  which  it 
is  important  to  protect  and  owrurs  of  them  are  sure  to 
prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  is  unsa fe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 


»  WT19UJC  W  uj  Udc  urty  truuc  riurric  witrtuui  un 

exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
feiiS  trade  mark  in  existence. 

gjjjra  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau.  The  service  is  free. 
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CINCINNATI 
55  Beech  St. 


BROOKLYN 
98  N.  3rd  St. 


BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St 


Color  Printing  Headquarters-' 


Let  US  be  your  package  counsellors. 


Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
archite(5ture,  are  con^antly  chang¬ 
ing.  “U.  S.”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 


There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 
“U.  S.’*  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subjedl. 


The  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
it  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


PLANTS 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURCRS  OF 

TIN  CANS 


CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  TEAR 

HAIM  OFriCt 

^  BALTIMORE  MO  - 


The  MODIGIRN  UREND 
in  IDESIICN^^ 
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Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


Remarks— FackeTS  Say  "Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used." 
"For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  flitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem.  New  Jersey 
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1928  MODEL  VINER 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y,  SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855  Unif 


Robin*  Pumpkin 
Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Cloaed  Retort* 


McStay  Robin* 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


Robin*  Circle  Steam  Hoiet 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC 


ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  President  HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robin*  Skin  Pump 
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RUSH 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


c,._. 


Last  cas  ^“'Oz 

•““•« ’» <.-.c,C" "““  ”*»■•  w'l 


****®*^wi  oa  ( 


Realizing  that  the  success  of  a  business  depends 
not  only  upon  the  product  but  on  the  personal 
interest  and  helpful  service  that  can  be  ren* 
dered,  the  Heekin  Can  Company  is  ready  at 
all  times  to  give  that  last  minute  impetus  so 
necessary  in  the  delivery  of  tin  cans  to  a  can* 
nery.  The  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Carrot  Washing 


Is  A  Very  Necessary  Operation. 


Yet,  you  can  hardly  afford  to 
do  it  by  hand.  But  it  can  be 
successfully  done  without  com¬ 
plicated  machinery . 

The  MONITOR  Carrott 
Washer,  pictured  here,  is  a 
simple  machine,  yet  it  does 
get  the  dirt.  So  simple  is  it 
that  any  one  can  operate  it. 

You  would  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  them  in  use. 

If  you  are  packing  or  ship¬ 
ping  carrotts,  you  need  the 
MONITOR.  Write  us. 


HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK.  N.  Y.) 
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excel  Our  Labels 

1  rvTDes  1  cire  tKe  H  vdvest  rStaivdard 

t  istiV)lIlerit  jor  Gon^ercial  \&1  ue- 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  <2>. 

Rocl\ester;  N.'VT 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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A-B  Continuous  Cookers 

An  A-B  Cooker  will  solve  your  process  room  troubles 
and  make  it  possible  for  you  to  produce  a  pack  of 
uniform  quality  at  the  lowest  labor  cost 


A-B  Variable  Inlet  Round 
Shell  Cooker  with 
Cooler 

The  highest  development  of  the  Low  Pressure 
Cooker  art.  A-B  Round  Shell  Cookers  are  rapidly 
displacing  all  other  types  of  cookers  throughout  the 
California  canned  fruit  industry.  The  Round  Shell 
Machine  is  also  available  in  a  single  inlet  type  with 
or  without  cooler,  especially  suitable  for  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products. 

Features  of  the  Round  Shell  Cooker  are: 

1.  Safety  feed  preventing  damaged  cans  from 
going  into  machine. 

2.  Precision  parts  permitting  high  speed  oper¬ 
ation. 

3.  Several  safety  features  preventing  denting 
and  damaging  cans. 

4.  Catch  groove  or  ditch  in  bottom  permits 
quick  removal  of  any  foreign  material  that 
may  get  into  Cooker. 

5.  Heavy  construction  —  3/16"  steel  body, 
1/4"  steel  ends  —  long  life  —  economical 
operation. 


I.  -f ' 


A-B  Single  Discharge  Square  Tank  Cooker 

Made  also  with  variable  discharge  and  with  or  with¬ 
out  Cooler  as  required.  Machine  illustrated  is  made  in 
three  standard  sizes  at  surprisingly  low  prices,  holding 
600,  750  and  900  cans  respectively,  handles  No.  2,  No. 
2^2  and  No.  3  cans  without  change.  Designed  for 
tomatoes  but  suitable  for  most  fruits  too. 

Let  us  send  complete  details  of  an  \ 

A-B  Cooker  to  suit  your  requirements.  /  YnTT 
Please  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  >  ' ' ' 

coupon  today. 


Sprague -Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  quotation  and  full  details  of  an  A-B  Cooker 

to  handle  our  pack  of . in . 

size  cans,  at  the  rate  of . cans  per  minute. 


^  Pas1 
Glues 
Gums 


For  every  purpose. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Company 


387  Tenth  St., 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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CONTINENTAL,  since  its  inception,  has  provided 
Canners  >vith  better  cans  and  closing  machines 
and  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of 
the  great  food  packing  industry. 

Continental  plain  and  enamel  lined  cans  of  today 
are  examples  of  excellence  necessary  to  meet  Conti¬ 
nental’s  exacting  standards.  And  out  of  the  demand 
created  by  Continental  Quality,  has  come  the  present 
great  array  of  Continental  Plants — that  the  industry 
may  be  better  served. 

More  Canners  than  ever  before  are  depending  on 
Continental  for  Quality  Cans — prompt  shipments  and 
unequalled  closing  machines  and  service. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK;  100  E.  42n(l  Street 
CHICAGO:  111  W.  Washington  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO;  155  Montgomery  Street 

"It's  Better  Packed  In  Tin*’ 
1905— CONTINCNTAL’S  SILVER  A  N  N I  V  EK  S  A  R  Y— 1  9  30 


SYMBOL  OF 
QUALITY 
AND 

SERVICE 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use ' 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- ♦ - 

Taking  care  of  your  broker— The  lot  of 

the  canned  foods  broker  has  not  been  a  very  happy 
one  during  the  past  few  years,  and  in  this  present 
unfortunate  season  it  has  certainly  not  improved,  and 
may  become  worse.  Every  canner  is  willing  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  “do  the  right  thing”  for  these  “good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servants,”  and  as  the  season  is  now  open  it  would 
he  well  to  give  thought  to  this. 

At  the  Chicago  Convention  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  in  January  last,  they  discussed 
this  situation,  behind  closed  doors,  and  came  to  the 
following  decision,  as  recently  set  forth  in  a  special 
bulletin  to  the  trade,  under  the  heading: 

An  Equitable  Brokerage  Agreement 
Changes  in  production  and  distribution  methods 
during  the  past  ten  years  brought  about  a  problem 
which  presented  itself  to  the  food  broker  in  critical 
form  more  than  two  years  ago.  Consolidations  and 
mergers,  principally  among  large  wholesale  distrib¬ 
utors  of  grocery  products,  concentrated  buying  in 
some  of  the  larger  markets,  while  the  merchandise 
itself  was  distributed  widely  among  branch  distrib¬ 
uting  houses  of  the  buyer,  located  in  territory  cov¬ 
ered  for  the  sellers  by  other  food  brokers. 

This  resulted  in  an  inequitable  position  among 
the  brokers  representing  the  sellers  in  those  mar¬ 
kets  and  territories  where  the  buyer  had  branch 
houses.  It  brought  about  a  thorough  discussion 
among  the  members  of  this  Association.  A  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  sent  to  all  members  two  years  ago, 
asking  their  opinions  as  to  a  just  method  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  situation.  The  response  was  immediate 
and  complete.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  expressed  an  opinion  and  while  there  were 
many  differences,  one  general  and  equitable  prin¬ 
ciple  seemed  to  run  through  them  all. 

There  was  a  unity  of  opinion  that  in  no  case 
should  the  incentive  for  selling  effort  on  the  part  of 
broker  be  lessened.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  way 


the  broker  should  be  encouraged  by  the  loyalty  of 
his  principal  to  represent  the  principal  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  of  his  ability.  The  principal,  having 
placed  his  representation  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  his  success  and  prosperity,' 
should  give,  expect  and  receive  100  per  cent  co¬ 
operation. 

At  the  1930  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  at  a  session  attended  by 
representatives  of  a  majority  of  the  members,  one 
of  the  largest  attendances,  if  not  the  largest,  at 
any  regular  session  of  the  Association,  a  motion — 

“That  this  Association  go  on  record  as  rec¬ 
ommending  to  all  principals  that  one-third  of  ' 
the  brokerage  be  paid  to  the  selling  broker, 
and  two-thirds  be  paid  to  the  broker  into 
whose  territory  the  merchandise  is  shipped,” 
was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  majority. 

At  a  subsequent  session  of  the  convention,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  Resolution  No.  8,  reads^as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Whereas — it  appears  that  various  packers 
and  manufacturers  have  raised  the  question  of 
the  proper  distribution  of  brokerage  in  terri¬ 
tories  affected  by  sales  to  firms  having 
branches  in  markets  assigned  to  other  brok¬ 
ers,  and 

“Whereas — after  a  free  and  full  discussion 
of  the  matter  was  had  at  the  evening  session 
'  of  this  convention,  in  which  it  was  the  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  the  meeting  that  such  divi¬ 
sion  should  be  on  the' basis  of  one-third  to  the 
broker  making  the  sale,  and  two-thirds  to  the 
broker  into  whose  territory  the  delivery  is 
made,  be  it  ! 

“RESOLVED — that  this  Association  recom-  *  „ 
mend  to  the  interested  parties  in  such  case 
that  they  adopt  this  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  as  a 
policy  that  is  fair  to 'all  concerned,  and  govern'  ^ 
_  j.;;  themselves' accordingly.”  \  ; 
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In  accord  with  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and  a 
motion  there  adopted,  the  motion  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  being  made  known  to  all  organizations  of 
those  who  employ  the  service  of  food  brokers,  as 
being  the  wish  of  this  Association  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  be  followed  by  all  principals. 

By  Direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

PAUL  FISHBACK,  Secretary. 

This  represents  the  desires  of  the  representative 
canned  foods  brokers  of  the  country,  and  a  canner 
could  not  do  more  than  give  them  what  they  want.  It 
must  suit  them,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the  canner,  so 
the  industry  can  readily  comply. 

NO  FOOD  PROFITEERING — It  must  have  amused 
all  well  posted  men  in  this  industry  to  have  read 
the  pronouncement  from  Washington  that  due 
to  the  unprecedented  drought,  causing  the  destruction 
of  the  major  portion  of  all  food  crops,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  danger  of  near  famine  this  winter,  that  no  prof¬ 
iteering  would  be  permitted  in  food  products.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  sprang  into  fame  from  just  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  during  the  war,  but  opinion  is  decidedly  divided 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  stopped  profiteering  then,  even 
with  the  power  of  war  behind  him.  And  you  know 
during  war  the  Government  can  do  just  about  any¬ 
thing.  But  now — in  these  piping  times  of  peace — and 
promised  plenty! !  We  are  not  in  Germany  in  the  days 
before  it  fell ;  nor  are  we  in  Soviet  Russia  where  heads 
are  taken  off  lightly  if  not  agreeable  to  the  powers  that 
be.  It  still  is  America,  the  land  of  the  free  (sic)  and 
if  foods  become  as  scarce  as  they  threaten  to  be — the 
people  will  pay  the  price  to  get  them,  and  the  holders 
will  demand  “all  the  tariff  will  bear.”  It  is  not  a  nice 
thing  to  contemplate — that  food  will  be  withheld  until 
the  last  penny  has  been  wrung  out  of  the  starving ;  but 
our  Government  has  been  the  leading  exponent  of  the 
dollar,  throwing  morality  and  the  finer  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity  to  the  dogs,  and  urging  everything  on  the  basis 
of  the  dollar.  And  now  that  the  inevitable  harvest  of 
such  Godless  procedure  is  in  sight — it  cries  “no  prof¬ 
iteering.” 

What  else  has  meant  a  Government  edict  to  restrict 
plantings  of  food  crops,  so  as  to  assure  a  profitable 
price  (the  dollar)  ?  That  is  the  job  upon  which  the 
Government  has  been  most  busy  during  the  past  few 
months,  and  especially  since  the  establishment  of  Farm 
Relief  and  its  infamous  five  hundred  million  dollar  re¬ 
volving  fund.  What  a  putrid  mess  it  has  made  of  this 
matter — their  poor  human  plans  all  knocked  into  smith- 
erens  by  one  summer’s  drought!!  They  could  set  aside 
the  basic  law  of  supply  and  demand ! ! 

No  profiteering  in  foods  ?  There  should  not  be,  in  the 
name  of  Christianity  and  humanity.  But  there  will  be 
— and  plenty. 

- * - 

Anthony  Musolino  Dead — Anthony  Musolino,  Sr.,  of 
the  San  Martin  Canning  Company,  San  Martin,  Cal., 
passed  away  recently. 

Cannery  Bums — The  Starr  Canning  Company  plant 
at  Fortville,  Indiana,  owned  by  James  M.  Starr,  of 
Anderson,  was  burned  on  the  night  of  July  31st,  with 
a  loss  of  about  $20,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance. 
It  is  believed  that  sparks  from  a  locomotive  caused  the 
fire.  The  plant  was  prepared  to  start  on  the  season 
tomato  pack,  a  large  acreage  being  contracted. 


FELLOW  APPOINTED  FOR  RESEARCH 
ON  MAYONNAISE 

The  Committee  on  Research  Fellowship  of  the 
Mayonnaise  Manufacturers  Association  has  se¬ 
lected  Dr.  Lowell  B.  Kilgore  as  research  fellow 
to  study  the  subject  of  mayonnaise  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the  United 
Sl:ates  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Kilgore  as¬ 
sumes  his  new  duties  on  August  1,  1930. 

Dr.  Kilgore  has  just  completed  his  work  for  his  doc¬ 
torate  in  chemistry  under  Dr.  E.  Emmett  Reid,  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.  His  recent  research  at  this  institution 
has  been  on  the  “Preparation  and  Some  Reactions  of 
Some  Pure  Sodium  Oxy-Alkyls  Involving  the  Study  of 
Organic  Colloids  in  Aqueous  and  Non-Aqueous  Solu¬ 
tions  at  Reduced  Pressures.”  Incidental  to  his  other 
work,  Dr.  Kilgore  has  studied  the  stability  of  oil-in¬ 
water  emulsions  and  has  had  some  experience  specific¬ 
ally  with  mayonnaise  in  this  connection.  He  took  his 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degree  at  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  working  under  Prof.  H.  N.  Holmes,  one 
of  the  outstanding  colloid  chemists  of  this  country. 

In  addition  to  his  academic  work.  Dr.  Kilgore  was 
employed  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  at 
Buffalo,  where  he  devised  and  conducted  fundamental 
research  problems  connected  with  the  manufacture  oi 
rayon  and  cellophane  by  the  Viscose  or  cellulose  zan- 
thate  method. 

Dr.  Kilgore  will  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  under  a  contract  between  the  Mayonnaise 
Products  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck, 
chemist  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Foods  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  will  direct  the  research. 
Dr.  Kilgore  will  call  upon  a  number  of  active  and  asso¬ 
ciate  members  of  the  Mayonnaise  Products  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  including  the  laboratory  of  the 
American  Can  Co.,  who  have  financed  the  fellowship 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  at  Maywood,  Ill. ;  the  B.  S. 
Pearsall  Butter  Co.,  at  Elgin,  Ill. ;  Mr.  Dan  Gray,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  standards  and  research  committee  of  the 
Mayonnaise  Association  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Hazel- 
Atlas  Glass  Company,  Wheeling,  W*  Va. ;  Atmore  & 
Son,  Inc.,  in  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Schlorer’s,  Incorpor¬ 
ated,  Philadelphia,  and  McCormick  &  Company  in  Bal¬ 
timore. 

The  research  to  be  conducted  will  follow  two  prin¬ 
cipal  lines.  First,  the  mechanical  stability  of  mayon¬ 
naise,  and,  second,  the  preservation  or  chemical  stabil¬ 
ity  of  mayonnaise.  Under  mechanical  stability  will  be 
studied  the  effect  of  heat,  freezing,  mechanical  agita¬ 
tion,  materials  used  and  methods  of  manufacture.  The 
possibility  of  the  addition  of  a  stabilizing  material  will 
also  be  investigated.  Under  the  preservation  of  may¬ 
onnaise  will  be  studied  the  effect  of  air,  the  efficiency 
of  the  various  closures,  the  influence  of  various  varie¬ 
ties  of  oil  and  other  ingredients. 

The  committee  on  research  fellowship  of  the  Mayon¬ 
naise  Products  Manufacturers  Association  is  composed 
of  Dr.  John  Glassford,  of  McCormick  &  Company, 
chairman;  Mr.  Dan  Gray,  of  Hazel- Atlas  Glass  Com¬ 
pany;  Mr.  W.  R.  McKeldin,  of  Atmore  &  Son,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  K.  W.  Mainland,  of  the  B.  S. 
Pearsall  Butter  Company,  Elgin,  Ill. 
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Price  and  Cost 

^RE  you  interested  in  price — first  cost? 
m  AM  You  can  buy  husking  capacity  cheaper  in  the 
Peerless  Super  Husker  than  in  any  other  ma¬ 
chine.  Durine  tlie  1929  pack  over  300  Super  Huskers 
averaged  2  1/3  times  the  actual  production  capacity  A 
the  average  single  husker.  Regardless  of  claims  that 
may  have  been  made  for  other  machines,  the  real  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no  other  machine  that 
will  turn  out  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day 
throughout  the  entire  season  two  tons  of  com  per 
hour.  The  Super  Husker  does  it  with  only  average 
feeders — not  necessarily  experts. 

Even  on  a  machine  for  machine  basis  the  price  of 
the  Super  Husker  is  but  very  little  more  than  the  price 
of  machines  with  less  than  half  their  capacity. 

Are  you  more  interested  in  final  cost? 

On  different  varieties  of  corn  in  wide-spread  loca¬ 
tions,  all  items  of  cost  considered — husking,  sotting, 
waste,  and  operating  including  depreciation,  interest, 
repairs,  all  labor,  etc. — Super  Huskers  have  saved  their 
owners  from  a  minimum  of  26c  per  ton  to  a  maximum 
of  ^1.99  per  ton  in  comparison  with  other  huskers. 
The  canner’s  return  on  investment  annually  ran  from 
14%  to  116%  in  these  various  installations.  These 
statements  are  backed  by  actual  figures  which  we  will 
gladly  lay  before  you. 

We  are  confident  that  an  installation  of  Super  Husk¬ 
ers  will  earn  its  cost  for  you  in  two  to  five  seasons — 
think  of  it — in  not  over  six  months’  actual  operating 
time. 

Could  any  investment  be  more  promising  and  as 
safe? 

Super  Huskers  turn  out  unequaled  quality  of  husk¬ 
ing,  near-perfect  butting;  are  substantial,  strong  and 
sturdy;  simple  to  install,  easy  running,  and  actually  re¬ 
quire  less  floor  space  than  single  huskers  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  double  your  present  husking  capacity  in  the 
same  floor  space  by  installing  Supers.  Last  but  not 
least  it  is  simply  impossible  to  clog  or  stall  a  Peerless 
Super  Husker. 

Write  us  now  for  complete  details  and  our  proposal 
on  equipping  your  plant  with  Super  Huskers. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Fresh  Fruits  and 
V  egetables 

because  of  their  short  season,  are 
limited  competition  for  canned 
foods. 

Quality  canned  foods  hardly  notice  this 
competition  at  all,  because  under  scien¬ 
tific  packing  the  delicious  quality  and 
flavor  of  fresh  food  is  retained. 

The  sanitary  cleanliness  which  the  use  of 


always  provides  is  greatly  assisting  canners 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  protect  their 
products  from  preventable  causes  of 
“flats  and  sours”  and  other  quality 
failures. 


Ask  your  supply  man  Jor 


^WYANDOTTE’* 


PEERLESS 
Belt  Driven 
SUPER  HUSKER 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Conner  s’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Conners.  You  need  this 
hind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


TOMATOES 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  August  6,  1930 — This  section  has  had  the 
most  severe  drought  in  its  history.  Unless  fall  rains  are  more 
copious  than  usual  canning  operations  in  Northwest  Arkansas 
this  year  will  hardly  be  up  to  one-half  the  usual  pack. 

Greenfield.  Ind.,  August  «,  1930--Need  rain  badly.  Not  enough 
moisture  in  ground  to  mature  fruit,  hence  a  lot  of  blossom-end 
rot.  That  which  was  a  100  per  cent  prospect  a  few  weeks  ago  is 
cut  20  per  cent  peimianently  and  with  almost  a  daily  temperature 
of  100  degi’ees  with  no  rain,  you  can  be  the  judge.  South  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Southei’n  Indiana  cannot  possibly  have  an  average  crop. 
The  Northern  part  of  the  State  has  faired  better. 

Henryville,  Ind.,  August  11,  1930 — Looks  like  50  per  cent  crop 
at  the  present  time.  Some  sections  of  Southern  Indiana  are 
almost  complete  failure.  Looks  like  about  a  third  of  a  crop  at 
our  Pekin  plant,  but  we  believe  we  should  get  up  60  per  cent  of 
a  pack  at  Heni*yville. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  August  7,  1930 — Just  starting  to  come  in.  Have 
not  had  any  rain  since  July  4th  and  it  is  hai’d  to  predict  what 
the  results  of  the  drought  and  hot  weather  will  be.  The  pack 
will  depend  on  weather  conditions  from  now  on. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  August  11,  1930 — 485  acres  with  100  per  cent 
yield.  Need  rain  very  badly. 

I’erryman,  Md.,  August  9,  1930 — We  abandoned  the  packing  of 
tomatoes  in  Maryland  at  the  end  of  the  war,  so  we  are  not  up 
on  the  condition  of  this,  only  by  hearsay,  and  the  fanners  that 
have  a  few  acres  say  that  they  believe  that  they  will  not  have 
one  picking  from  their  patches,  unless  a  good  rain  comes  .and 
makes  a  very  late  small  crop.  Anything  is  likely  to  happen  now' 
when  the  weather  changes,  most  likely  we  will  have  a  West 
Indian  cyclone.  It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  if  we  will  be  able  to 
open  our  tomato  factory  at  all  in  Delaware  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  entire  crop  there,  still  we  might  get  some  very  late 
tomatoes  if  a  good  rain  comes  along  very  shortly.  The  Katydids 
appeared  three  w'eeks  ago,  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and  this 
predicts  frost  about  Labor  Day.  The  buyers  of  spot  tomatoes 
are  waking  up  the  past  few  days  and  buyers  are  most  friendly 
now,  but  not  many  spot  tomatoes  are  available  at  even  80c  and 
this  hardly  covers  past  cost  and  will  be  in  the  red  for  1930  cost. 
We  cannot  see  one  good  thing  to  report  on  any  growing  crop. 
The  farmer  in  this  section  is  almost  a  bankrupt  and  we  see  no 
chance,  under  existing  conditions,  to  pull  him  out  from  under  the 
calamity.  The  writer  is  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  canner,  owning 
about  500  acres  of  land.  The  land  is  a  liability  and  has  been 
since  1920,  and  tomato  canning  does  not  lag  far  behind  the  land 
so  far  as  finances  are  concerned.  We  have  not  exaggerated  crop 
conditions  in  the  least,  they  are  deplorable. 

Hartford,  Mich.,  August  11,  1930 — Looking  good. 

Farmingdale,  N,  J.,  August  9,  1930 — At  present  tomatoes  in 
this  section  are  looking  exceptionally  well,  but  a  continuance  of 
the  drought  will  seriously  affect  the  yield  and  at  present  would 
not  care  to  estimate  the  prospective  yield  from  our  fields. 

Greenwich,  N.  J.,  August  11,  1930 — There  is  a  normal  acreage 
in  this  vicinity  with  about  85  per  cent  of  a  usual  crop.  If  we  can 
have  rain  in  the  next  few  days,  providing  it  comes  without  a 
deluge,  hail  and  a  big  wind  storm,  that  are  so  prevalent  around 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  crop  is  the  most  sensitive  to  mature 
of  any  crop  the  farmer  grows,  and  there  is  only  about  one  year 
in  five  that  it  comes  through  on  a  normal  basis.  We  had  our 
first  run  of  about  five  tons  last  Saturday,  August  9th. 

Hamlin,  N.  Y.,  August  12,  1930 — Vines  are  fruited  about  50 
per  cent  of  normal.  Fruit  is  half  normal  size.  50  per  cent  of 
the  tomatoes  on  the  vines  are  afflicted  with  black  rot.  Do  not 
believe  Western  New  York  could  have  better  than  a  40  to  50  per 
cent  pack  with  ideal  weather  conditions  from  now  on.  No  relief 
from  drought  in  sight. 

i  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  August  7,  1930 — We  have  about  the  same 
acreage  as  in  1929.  Vines  are  drying  up;  the  tomatoes  will  be 
pmall,  and  if  we  get  a  50  per  cent  yield,  will  consider  ourselves 
lucky. 


Newark,  Ohio,  August  12,  1930  —  This  year  is  a  failure  in 
everything.  The  vines  are  standing  perfectly  straight  only 
where  they  have  been  watered.  We  have  had  no  rain  to  speak  of 
since  snow  in  April,  just  two  small  showers,  I  think.  Farmers 
selling  their  stock  for  what  they  can  get.  Wells  that  have  never 
known  to  be  di*y  are  as  dry  as  a  powder  horn. 

Pemberville,  Ohio,  Augu.st  10,  1930 — The  usual  amount  of 
acreage  planted  in  good  shape,  but  no  rain  since  planted.  We 
had  no  rain  Decoration  Day  or  Fourth  of  July,  which  is  very 
unusual.  The  fields  are  now  spotted  and  many  plants  missing. 
The  plants  are  about  one-half  the  size  they  should  be  at  this 
time  and  the  tomatoes  that  are  turning  color  are  only  about  one- 
half  size.  If  we  get  a  favorable  rain  in  a  few  days,  we  can  make 
about  60  per  cent  of  a  crop;  without  rain  we  are  done,  but  don’t 
know  it. 

Pigeon  Forge,  Tenn.,  August  11,  1930 — Looks  like  a  failure. 
Wharton,  Texas,  August  2,  1930 — Crop  now  finished.  Crop 
not  nearly  up  to  normal;  perhaps  50  per  cent. 

CORN 

Odessa,  Del.,  August  9,  1930 — Sweet — Badly  damaged  by  heat 
and  drought.  Impossible  to  tell  yield  in  cans  per  ton.  If  we  do 
not  have  rain  yield  will  be  cut  to  50  per  cent. 

Sterling,  Ill.,  August  11,  1930  —  Golden  Bantam  —  Damaged 
about  25  per  cent. 

Country  Gentleman — Early  plantings  about  30  per  cent;  late 
plantings  about  15  per  cent.  We  had  several  nice  rains  which 
we  believe  will  help  the  late  plantings  very  much. 

Sycamore,  Ill.,  August  11,  1930 — Sweet — It  looks  as  if  our  pack 
would  not  be  over  70  per  cent,  taking  90  per  cent  as  normal  on 
account  of  the  extreme  dry  hot  weather.  Rains  we  had  last 
week  were  too  late  to  be  any  good  to  early  com,  but  may  help 
later  plantings.  Looks  as  if  our  Golden  Bantam  will  not  run 
over  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

Warrensburg,  Ill.,  August  11,  1930 — Sweet — If  weather  condi¬ 
tions  should  change  for  the  better  and  we  should  have  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  from  now  until  end  of  growing  season,  we  estimate  we 
will  have  50  i>er  cent  of  an  average  crop.  If  it  does  not  rain 
copiously  right  soon,  there  will  be  no  crop  to  mention. 

Greenfield,  Ind.,  August  6,  1930 — There  isn’t  any  such  animal 
in  South  Central  and  Southern  Indiana.  Up  State  the  story  is 
different  though  conditions  are  spotted. 

Belle  Plain,  Iowa,  August  7,  1930 — Sweet — Excessive  dry  wea¬ 
ther  through  July,  has  cut  our  crop  50  per  cent  or  more.  No 
rain  to  date  in  August  and  it  is  doubtful  if  rain  would  help  very 
much  at  this  late  date. 

Perryman,  Md.,  August  9,  1930 — Sweet — Acreage  that  ought 
to  be  coming  to  the  canneries  now  in  abundance  is  being  aban¬ 
doned  daily  for  lack  of  ears.  20  and  50-acre  fields  will  not  give 
a  mess  of  roasting  ears  and  this  condition  has  never  been  known 
in  this  section  of  the  country  before. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1930 — Suffering  because  of  the  dry 
weather  and  will  be  short  unless  heavy  rains  come  soon. 

Newark.  Ohio,  August  12,  1930 — Crop  a  failure.  Com  from 
3  to  4  feet  high;  no  ears  only  in  low  ground  along  a  running 
stream. 

Cedar  Grove,  Wis.,  August  11,  1930 — Will  be  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  earlier  than  usual.  The  recent  rains  were  very  much 
needed  and  if  favorable  weather  continues  the  com  should  yield 
about  a  normal  amount. 

Columbus,  Wis.,  August  11,  1930 — Very  hot  and  dry  for  past 
three  weeks.  Com  will  be  short  one-quarter  to  one-half.  In¬ 
diana  plant  will  be  short  at  least  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths. 

PEAS 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1930 — Pack  completed.  The  yield 
is  about  normal. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1930 — Pack  was  very  satisfactory 
both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
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Greater  economies  and  better  results 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of 

KNAPP 

Labelers 
Casers 
Case  Sealers 


All  Kinds  of  Labels 

embossed-vamished-plain 

applied  easily,  rapidly,  most  efficiently 

with  the  1930  type 

KNAPP  LABELING  MACHINE 


The  force-feed  (beltless)  lap  pasting 
device  and  other  improved  features 
incorporated  in  KNAPP  Labelers 
effect  better,  easier,  faster  and 
more  economical  labeling  than 
ever  before. 


‘SfSFRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 

CENEOAL  OFFICE  AMD  FACTORr 

RIOCEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


WASH  EVERY  CAN! 


Canned  food  is  no  cleaner  than  its  container. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  every  can  con¬ 
tains  some  dirt  and  should  be  washed  before 
filling.  The  Hansen  Can  Washer  is  the  only 
machine  that  thoroughly  washes  every  can 
with  hot  water  and  steam.  Each  can  is 
washed  with  hot  water  first,  then  combined 
hot  water  and  steam,  then  dried  with  steam 
only.  Hansen  washers  are  easily  installed. 

They  start  and  stop  automatically  with  the 
filler  and  require  little  attention  other  than 
greasing. 

Write  For  Further  Information. 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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South  Dayton,  N,  Y.,  August  6,  1930 — 76  cases  per  acre;  nor¬ 
mal. 

Columbus,  Wis.,  August  11,  1930 — Alaskas  and  Sweets  aver¬ 
aged  65  cases  per  acre  or  about  three-fourths  of  a  crop. 

BEANS 

Greenfield,  Ind.,  August  6,  1930 — Green — No  rain  for  weeks. 
Our  crop  of  Burpee  Stringless  about  40  per  cent;  quality  fair. 
We  have  45  acres  of  Refugee  on  our  own  land  that  have  never 
bloomed.  However,  due  to  intensive  cultivation  and  the  use  of 
nitrate,  the  vines  are  green  and  thrifty.  They  were  planted  the 
same  time  as  Burpee.  If  we  should  get  rain  within  a  week  or 
ten  days  we  expect  these  Refugee  to  make  a  crop. 

Henryville,  Ind.,  August  11,  1930 — Pack  completed  with  25  per 
cent  normal  yield. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  August  11,  1930 — Pack  is  a  complete  failure. 
We  had  400  acres  plant^  and  all  burnt  up  from  hot  weather  and 
lack  of  rain.  This  is  our  first  failure  and  we  have  been  packing 
15  years. 

Melrose,  Md.,  August  7,  1930 — Early  crop  40  per  cent;  late  is 
a  failure. 

Hertford,  Mich.,  August  11,  1930 — Green — About  50  per  cent 
of  normal. 

Wax — About  40  per  cent  of  normal. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  August  11,  1930 — Limas — Continued  drought 
is  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  crop.  Acreage  the  same  as 
last  year.  As  compared  with  last  year  the  crop  will  be  quite 
short. 

Clortland,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1930 — Condition  of  crop  is  serious. 
Dry  weather  is  wilting  the  vines,  but  one-third  of  the  crop  is 
packed. 

Eden,  N.  Y.,  August  11,  1930 — String  Beans — Suffering  from 
lack  of  rain  which  has  lowered  the  quality.  A  good  rain  may 
help  the  late  sowings.  At  the  present  time  cannot  see  more 
than  40  or  50  per  cent  crop. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1930 — Refugee  and  Wax — Suffering 
for  lack  of  rain  and  unless  relief  comes  very  soon  the  crop  will 
probably  be  the  smallest  for  several  years. 

Hamlin,  N.  Y.,  August  12,  1930 — Our  pack  completed  and  33% 
per  cent  of  normal.  Vines  dried  up  with  the  pack  practically 
completed  throughout  this  section. 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1930 — Some  acreage  lost  on 
account  of  stem  blight  and  root  rot.  Very  badly  in  need  of  rain 
at  the  present  time.  Crop  prospects  today  not  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  normal  and  will  decrease  each  day,  without  rain. 

Pigeon  Forge,  Tenn.,  August  11,  1930 — Acreage  increased  43 
per  cent. 

Columbus,  Wis.,  August  11,  1930 — Stringless — Blossoms  fall¬ 
ing  off.  Pickings  lightest  ever  experienced.  Not  over  one-fourth 
of  a  crop,  unless  we  get  rain. 

BEETS 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1930 — Suffering  because  of  the  dry 
weather  and  will  be  short  unless  heavy  rains  come  soon. 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1930 — Very  good  stand  with  .a 
probable  yield  of  90  per  cent,  but  very  dry.  This  estimate  will 
shrink  considerably  unless  we  have  rain  soon. 

Cedar  Grove,  Wis.,  August  11,  1930 — We  do  not  expect  to  start 
packing  for  the  next  two  weeks.  It  looks  as  if  we  will  have 
about  a  normal  crop.  The  rains  of  last  week  have  been  very 
beneficial. 

Columbus,  Wis.,  August  11,  1930 — Fall  Beets — Seed  still  lying 
in  the  ground;  not  enough  moisture  to  sprout  the  seed. 

CUCUMBERS 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  August  9,  1930 — Crop  nearly  all  in.  Good 
quality  but  yield  about  50  per  cent  per  acre  less  than  last  year. 
Average  yield  per  acre  for  1929  was  4%  tons;  for  1930  about 
2%  tons. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  August  7,  1930  —  Have  been  affected  by  the 
drought  and  extreme  hot  weather.  Receipts  have  been  light  and 
quality  poor. 

PUMPKIN 

Sycamore,  Ill.,  August  11,  1930 — Very  backward  and  very  few 
blossoms  and  our  only  chance  of  even  a  small  pack  will  be  if  the 
frost  holds  off. 

Greenfield,  Ind.,  August  6,  1930 — Plenty  of  vines,  some  blooms 
and  settings.  You  can  never  tell,  pumpkin  is  an  uncertain 
quantity. 

Henryville,  Ind.,  August  11,  1930 — Looks  like  the  crop  at  this 
time  throughout  Indiana  will  be  almost  a  failure.  What  few 
there  are  on  the  vines  are  about  the  size  of  a  quart  cup  and 
turned  yellow.  'Hie  vines  are  literally  cooked  and  we  doubt  if 
any  amount  of  rain  would  bring  this  crop  back. 


Muscatine,  Iowa,  August  11,  1930 — Average  yield. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1930 — Suffering  because  of  the  dry 
weather  and  will  all  be  short  unless  heavy  rains  come  soon. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  August  11,  1930 — Good  normal  yield. 

CABBAGE 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  August  11,  1930 — 25  per  cent  yield. 

Hamlin,  N.  Y.,  August  12,  1930 — All  fields  badly  infested  with 
lice.  Estimate  from  30  to  40  per  cent  damage  already  done  to 
crop.  Unless  we  have  rain  within  a  week  will  have  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  a  crop. 

SQUASH 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1930 — Suffering  because  of  the  dry 
w’eather  and  will  all  be  short  unless  heavy  rains  come  soon. 

FRUIT 

Hartford,  Mich.,  August  11,  1930 — Winter  Apples — About  40 
per  cent  normal. 

Newark,  Ohio,  August  12,  1930 — Peaches — Selling  for  10c  per 
pound,  but  a  grocery  man  told  me  he  never  had  canned  foods 
offered  him  as  cheap  as  they  are  this  year.  He  has  been  in  the 
gi-ocery  business  practically  all  his  life. 

Stayton,  Ore.,  August  6,  1930 — Strawberries — Very  light;  about 
50  per  cent  crop. 

Loganberries — Very  light.  Hurt  by  frost  and  winter  kill.  Not 
more  than  40  per  cent  crop. 

Evergn'een  Blackberries — Will  start  the  middle  of  August  on 
some  places.  They  have  been  hurt  by  frost.  In  protected  places 
they  are  all  right.  We  expect  about  a  70  to  75  per  cent  crop. 

Ortanna,  Pa.,  August  11,  1930  —  Apples  —  General  prospects 
were  good  but  drought  has  now  cut  estimate  20  per  cent  with 
every  day  of  prolonged  dry  weather  causing  greater  damage. 
Favorite  canning  variety,  the  York  Imperial,  is  the  shortest  of 
all. 

Lindale,  Tex.,  August  7,  1930 — Blackberries — Season  over  with 
about  60  per  cent  of  normal  pack  canned  in  this  section.  All 
canners  in  Texas  and  Arkansas  sold  out  of  new  pack. 

Vancouver,  Wash.,  August  7,  1930 — Pears — Good  crop;  normal. 
Prunes — Fair  crop;  70  per  cent. 

Berries — Light:  30  per  cent. 

Here  is  a  report  by  Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  under 
date  of  August  7,  1930: 

During  the  last  few  days,  the  writer  has  driven  900  miles 
through  the  canning  sections  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  would  report  the  following: 

Tomatoes — Very  spotty,  many  plants  missing,  in  some  fields 
almost  half,  in  many  a  third,  thereby  greatly  curtailing  pros¬ 
pective  acreage — this  due  to  stem  rot  unusually  prevalent  this 
season. 

The  unprecedented  heat  for  the  last  month  with  the  ther- 
n’.ometer  ranging  from  90  to  105  degrees  in  the  shade  and  as 
high  as  130  degrees  in  the  sun  has  blasted  the  blossoms  and 
caused  them  to  drop  off  and  has  blistered  the  early  fruit,  causing 
dry  black  rot  in  some  fields  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  and  in 
a  large  degree  generally. 

The  major  part  of  the  crop  is  late  and  has  little  if  any  fruit 
set  and  will  have  to  depend  for  a  crop  on  blossoms  and  fruiting 
from  now  on  which  will  depend  on  weather  conditions  and  the 
temperature  which  at  this  writing,  is  92  degrees  at  11  A.  M.  in 
our  office.  Hence  market  strong  and  advancing. 

Corn — Cooked  and  drying  up — early  plantings  cutting  only  a 
fifth  of  a  crop — some  plantings  being  entirely  abandoned — some 
most  conservative  packers  in  best  sections  estimating  only  a  fifth 
or  less  for  entire  season  and  if  the  heat  continues,  no  one  can 
foretell  the  result.  One  large  packer,  with  acreage  of  2,600  acres 
in  Western  Maryland,  reports  his  estimate  at  only  5,000  c/s  total 
pack  for  the  year.  Another  having  gathered  what  he  could  from 
early  plantings,  reports  going  to  close  his  house  this  week  and 
quit  with  practically  nothing  to  show  for  his  year’s  work.  Watch 
corn,  prices  only  nominal,  practically  everyone  withdrawn. 

Stringless  Beans — One-third  of  a  crop  and  done,  dried  up. 
Market  strong  and  advancing. 

Lima  Beans — Packing  just  b'igun,  outlook  most  discouraging 
and  uncertain,  depending  upon  a  cessation  of  this  dreadful  heat 
and  drought. 

Generally,  the  heat  is  unprecedented  and  the  drought  wide¬ 
spread  as  the  news  of  the  day  indicate. 
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HERE 


ARE  THE  WINNERS 


OF  THE  NATIONAL  WINDOW  DISPLAY 
CONTEST  OF  THE  GLASS  CONTAINER 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


Young's  Market  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
If  ins  the  Grand  National  Prize  of  $1000 
ivith  a  striking  window 


Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Prize 

New  England 
Section 


Middle  Atlan¬ 
tic  Section 


South  Atlantic 
Section 


East  North 

Central 

Section 


East  South 

Central 

Section 


West  North 

Central 

Section 


West  South 

Central 

Section 

Mountain 

Section 


Pacific 

Section 


Hawaii 


$  I  ooo . , . Young’s  Market  Company, 

Seventh  and  Union  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


I  St  Prize — $200. . . . 


.F.  D.  Donovan,  Lowell,  Mass. 


2nd  Prize — $100 . S.  S.  Pierce  Co., 

Tremont  and  Beacon  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

.<rd  Prize — $50 . Cummings  and  Cummings, 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


1st  Prize — $200 . Charles  &  Co., 

48  E.  43rd  Street,  New  York  City. 


2nd  Prize — $100.. 
Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


Shand’s  Grocery, 


3rd  Prize — $50. . . .  ,.W.  E.  Drislane  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


1st  Prize — $200 . Bailey  Bros.  &  Co., 

401  W.  Main  Street,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


2nd  Prize — $100 . Hopper  McGaw  &  Co.,  Inc., 

(Charles  and  Mulberry  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 


3rd  Prize — $50 . Wm.  A.  Driehorst  Co., 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


1st  Prize — S200 . Burke's  Grocery, 

I  330  Oakland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

2nd  Prize — $100 . Tri-City  Grocery  Co., 

Edwardsville,  Ill. 

3rd  Prize — $50... . Aut  O  Circle  Food  Market. 

Norwood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


1st  Prize — $200 . C  &  R  Stores,  Inc., 

Picayune,  Miss. 

2nd  Prize — Si 00 . Natchez  Stores,  Inc., 

Natchez,  Miss. 

3rd  Prize — S50 . J.  T.  Mallory.  Lexington,  Ky. 


1st  Prize — $200 . Smyth’s  Market,  Lake  and 

Nicollet  Streets,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


2nd  Prize — $100 . Kenwood  Grocery, 

2115  W.  2 1  St  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


3rd  Prize — $30 . Lutz-Damon  Co., 

3840  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


1st  Prize — $200. 
2nd  Prize — $100 

3rd  Prize — $50. . 
Dallas,  Tex. 


. Eagle  Grocery,  Jennings,  La. 

. .  Big  Chain  Stores,  Shreveport.  La. 
Simon  David,  431  1  Oaklawn  Ave., 


I  St  Prize — $200. . . . 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho 


2nd  Prize — Si 00. 
Denver,  Col. 


Kinney  Store  No.  3, 


Alta  Market  and  Baking  Co., 


3rd  Prize — S30 . Safeway  Store  No.  <35  1, 

109  North  2nd  St.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mexico 


1st  Prize — S200 . Young’s  Market  Co.. 

7th  and  Union  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


2nd  Prize — S 100. .  .Tesack-Benson  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


3rd  Prize — S50. .  .E.  S.  Burgan  &  Son.  Spokane,  Wash. 


1st  Prize — S200 . Metropolitan  Market. 

60  S.  King  St..  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

2nd  Prize — Sioo . C.  J.  Day  &  Co., 

1060  Fort  St.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 


It  was  a  tough  job!  For  the  Glass  Container  Associ- 
ation  received  so  many  excellent  window  display 
photographs  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  make 
final  selections.  However,  after  considering  them 
from  every  angle,  and  comparing  and  recomparing 
their  respective  merits,  the  judges  have  finally 
agreed  upon  the  entry  of  Young’s  Market  Co.  as 
the  most  outstanding  of  all  those  in  the  contest 
.  .  .  the  one  most  worthy  of  the  $1000  Grand 
National  Prize. 

It  was  obvious,  right  from  the  start,  that  retailers 
everywhere  were  alive  to  the  profitable  possibilities 
of  the  contest.  They  certainly  came  into  it  with 
all  they  had.  The  result  was  that  we  received  a 
most  gratifying  collection  of  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs  from  every  corner  of  the  country.  And  each 
one  proved  the  more  conclusively  how  many  in- 
teresting  ways  there  are  to  feature  glass-packed 
products  as  attention-getters. 

But  the  entrants  will  also  tell  you  (as  many  of 
them  have  told  us)  that  there's  nothing  like  those 
windows  for  getting  busitiess,  as  well  as  attention. 
In  many  cases  the  sales  rolled  in  so  noticeably  that 
these  entrants  agree  they  were  winners,  no  matter 
how  you  look  at  it. 

Right  here,  the  Glass  Container  Association 
wishes  to  tell  all  the  entrants  how  much  it  appre¬ 
ciates  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  every  one  of 
them.  ...  It  meant  good  business  for  all  of  us. 

As  you  know,  the  judges  for  the  contest  were: 
Eugene  S.  Berthiaume,  President  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers;  Thomas  F.  Branham,  Presi¬ 
dent  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  of 
the  United  States;  J.  H.  McLaurin,  President 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association;  Godfrey 
M.  Lebhar,  Editor-in-Chief  Chain  Score  Age; 
Philip  I.  Heuisler,  former  President  Glass  Container 
Association  of  America.  After  lengthy  and  careful 
consideration  they  have  selected  the  winners  for 
each  of  the  nine  sections  of  the  country.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  since  the  space  does  not  permit,  we  are 
only  able  to  publish  the  names  of  the  first  three 
prize  winners  of  each  section.  The  prize  checks, 
however,  have  been  mailed  to  all  winners. 

It  was  a  happy  surprise  to  the  Association  to 
find  that  interest  in  their  contest  did  not  stop  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Two  unusually 
fine  photographs  were  received  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  a  special  prize  was  awarded  to  each  of 
the  senders. 
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Golden  Anniversary 
The  Edward  Ermold  Company 


The  Edward  Ermold  Company  are  celebrating  the 
Golden  Anniversary  of  their  entry  into  the  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturing  field.  The  steady  climb  of 
this  now  internationally-known  firm  sounds  almost  like 
a  page  out  of  one  of  the  famous  fairytale  books,  only, 
in  this  particular  instance,  the  fairy  queen  or  the  geni 
of  the  lamp  is  the  firm’s  president,  Edward  Ermold, 
whose  consistent  adherance  to  the  slogan  “Quality 
Only”  has  been  the  means  of  building  up  year  after 
year  a  reputation  for  unvarying  performance  which  has 
gained  for  his  firm  international  recognition  for  their 
highly  specialized  line  of  machines. 


EDWARD  ERMOLD,  President 

Back  50  years  ago,  to  be  exact,  in  April,  1880,  Ed¬ 
ward  Ermold  located  himself  in  the  comer  of  a  little 
machine  shop  on  Center  Street,  New  York  City,  hired 
a  small  lathe,  hung  out  his  shingle  as  a  machinist  and, 
with  a  master’s  certificate  of  the  vocation,  embarked 
upon  the  sea  of  business  in  a  frail  bark,  named  “Deter¬ 
mination.”  In  those  days,  competition  was  nearly  as 
keen  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  and  to  this  beginner  the 
fogs  of  discouragement  often  surrounded  the  little  Er¬ 
mold  bark  and  the  helmsman  often  had  to  lash  himself 
to  the  wheel  during  the  storms  which  blew  across  the 
course  he  was  steering,  and  only  too  often  the  rocks  of 
adversity  would  suddenly  rise  out  of  the  sea  and  threat¬ 
en  this  little  craft,  but  the  master  persistently  held  to 
his  course  until  gradually  they  sailed  into  quieter  and 
more  sunlit  seas. 

“Quality”  in  the  construction  of  this  little  craft, 
coupled  with  “determination,”  had  been  the  predomi¬ 
nating  factors  in  weathering  the  storms  which  beset 
the  ship,  and  with  these  two  factors  the  cruise,  which 
began  fifty  years  ago,  still  continues,  only  in  a  larger 
and  more  up-to-date  craft,  equipped  with  every  known 
facility  to  safeguard  the  crew  and  the  passengers, 
which  in  thia  instance  are  the  thousands  of  firms  that 
the  Ermold  company  embraces  as  its  customers.  From 


a  modest  general  machinery  business,  Edward  Ermold 
began  the  manufacture  of  special  machinery,  and  his 
first  effort  in  that  direction  was  the  construction  of 
small  hand-corking  machines. 

The  demand  for  greater  capacity  having  been  created 
by  increased  bottling,  he  set  about  constructing  ia  pow¬ 
er  machine  and  evolved  from  his  ideas  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Ermold  steam  power  corker,  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  over  the  hand-operated  machine  and  this 
new  machine  found  instant  and  ready  sale  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Ermold  was  also  busy  with  his  then  popular 
steam  power  corking  machine,  a  number  of  valuable 


WATSON  A.  GUTHRIE,  Secretary-Treasurer 

improvements  were  made,  with  the  new  patents,  con¬ 
struction  of  the  improved  machine  was  begun,  and  with 
the  great  increase  in  the  bottling  field,  a  great  many  of 
these  machines  were  sold  and  shipped  throughout  this 
country  and  to  a  number  of  foreign  lands  where  news 
of  this  improved  American  machine  had  carried,  for  at 
that  time  the  only  closure  for  bottles  were  corks,  no 
patented  stoppers  of  any  kind  were  in  use,  and  the  im¬ 
proved  power  corking  machine  established  the  interna¬ 
tional  reputation  of  Edward  Ermold.  With  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  individual  motor  driven  machines,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  this  particular  machine  increased  and,  mounted 
upon  roller  casters,  it  was  properly  called  “The  modem 
working  man  on  wheels.” 

With  the  increase  of  bottling  there  was  a  natural  de¬ 
mand  for  a  machine  for  labeling  the  bottles.  In  the 
early  days  only  body  labels  were  used  on  any  type  of 
package  produced  in  quantity.  With  this  demand  there 
appeared  on  the  market  several  types  of  machines  to 
apply  the  labels.  These  were  crude,  but  were  considered 
quite  wonderful  until  Mr.  Ermold  invented  and  built  the 
the  “Ermold  body  labeler,”  a  big  improvement  over  then 
existing  models,  and  which  found  instant  favor  in  the 
bottling  trade  of  the  country.  These  machines  were 
first  produced  in  1898 ;  dozens  are  still  in  daily  opera- 
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Planli  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Dioition  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


HUSKER 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
Fay  &  Scott 


Quality  Has  No  Substitute” 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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tion  and  the  firm  is  still  prepared  to  furnish  repairs  and 
renewals  for  them.  On  this  machine  the  operator  had 
to  hold  the  bottle  in  his  hand  while  the  machine  applied 
the  label  from  underneath  and  pushed  through  the  bot¬ 
tle  between  the  rubber  wipers. 

With  “Quality”  and  “Determination”  still  the  watch¬ 
word  and  slogan  of  the  ever-growing  business,  improve¬ 
ments  were  continually  made  on  this  machine  to  keep 


New  Ermold  Labeler 


This  latest  develojmient  consists  of  a  unit  which  applies  a  body 
label,  shoulder  label  and  tin  foil  at  one  operation  of  the 
machine. 

it  always  ahead  of  the  market.  About  1907  there  came 
a  demand  for  a  fancier  dressed  package  and  neck  labels 
were  being  considered  by  many  manufacturers ;  those, 
of  course,  were  being  applied  by  hand  because  of  the 
lack  of  mechanical  equipment  to  apply  a  body  and  a 
neck  label  at  one  operation.  Mr.  Ermold  set  about  to 
produce  a  machine  that  would  successfully  apply  the 
two  labels  in  one  operation  and  in  1908  the  first  Ermold 
machine  for  this  purpose  was  made  and  called  the  “1909 
Model  Body  and  Neck  Labeler.”  This  machine  handled, 
in  a  fair  way,  the  labeling  of  packages  bearing  both 
labels,  but  was  not  sufficiently  elastic  in  its  adjustment 
to  take  care  of  the  increasing  variety  of  bottles  and 
labels  which  were  then  being  produced  in  various  trades. 

In  1910  an  improved  model  was  produced  which  was 
considerably  more  elastic  and  capable  of  handling  a 
greater  variety  of  bottles  and  labels,  and  the  principle 
of  suspending  the  mechanism  between  frames  was 
adopted  and  found  to  be  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
older  type  machine  for  this  particular  type  of  work. 
The  new  machine  was  known  as  the  Ermold  “1910 
Model,”  quite  a  number  were  shipped  throughout  the 
country  and  performed  satisfactorily,  and  many  are 
still  operating  today. 


Increasing  demand  for  greater  variety  of  labeling  and 
higher  capacity  became  evident,  and  with  the  usual 
determination  to  be  the  first  and  best  in  this  highly 
^ecialized  field  of  machinery,  numerous  improvements 
were  being  perfected.  In  the  Summer  of  1911  the  first 
of  an  entirely  new  series  of  labeling  machines  was 
placed  on  the  market  and  called  the  “New  Ermold  1911 
Model.” 

As  the  business  of  Edward  Ermold  increased  larger 
quarters  were  necessary,  and  from  the  modest  begin- 
ing  on  Center  Street,  New  York  City,  the  business  was 
moved  into  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  firm,  a 
half  fioor  was  taken  and  then  gradually  more  space 
added  as  the  business  grew.  In  1911,  the  Edward  Er¬ 
mold  Company  was  incorporated.  Watson  A.  Guthrie, 
Mr.  Ermold’s  son-in-law  was  associated  with  him  and 
became  secretary  and  treasurer,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds. 

The  1911  model  machine  was  improved  and  made 
more  efficient  and  many  features  added  which  mate¬ 
rially  increased  the  scope  of  these  machines.  Then  a 
small  machine  was  built  known  as  the  “Simplex”  lab¬ 
eler,  and  immediately  following  another  machine  known 
as  the  “Duplex”  where  two  labels  are  handled,  one  in 
the  front  and  one  in  the  back  of  the  bottle,  the  simple 
turning  of  the  bottle  accomplishes  this  operation. 

In  1912  the  corporation  began  to  branch  out  into  the 
food  packing  and  chemical  industries,  in  fact  in  every 
industry  where  a  label  is  applied  to  a  container.  This 
was  made  possible  by  the  improved  machines  then  be¬ 
ing  built  and  the  range  was  increased  from  small  am¬ 
pules  holding  fifteen  drops  of  liquid  to  gallon  contain¬ 
ers.  In  succeeding  years,  branches  of  this  firm  were 
established  on  the  European  continent  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  improved  equipment  pushed  in  foreign  fields 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  In  1914  or  the  period 
of  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  there  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  demand  for  increased  capacity  in  equipment, 
and  complete  automatic  machines  for  labeling  made 
their  appearance  on  the  market  with  the  principle  of 
one  cycle  of  operation  for  every  bottle  labeled. 

The  Edward  Ermold  Company  soon  thereafter  offered 
a  machine  which  contained  a  principle  completely  new 
in  the  labeling  machine  field,  namely,  a  machine  with  a 
multiplication  of  units,  so  that  each  stroke  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  would  label  a  number  of  bottles,  thus  reducing 
the  necessity  of  rapid  operation  in  order  to  get  in¬ 
creased  capacity. 

The  success  of  a  unit  such  as  this  for  large  capacity 
work  was  instantaneous,  for  with  a  machine  capable  of 
labeling  six  (6)  bottles  at  one  operation,  a  capacity  of 
120  bottles  per  minute  was  easily  obtainable,  a  capacity 
which  was  not  attainable  by  any  other  type  of  auto¬ 
matic  labeling  machine  on  the  market.  Thesp  machines 
were  then  built  in  three  capacities,  namely,  4-wide  at 
80  bottles  per  minute,  6-wide  at  120  bottles  per  minute 
and  8-wide  at  160  bottles  per  minute. 

The  efficiency  of  these  machines  was  constantly  in¬ 
creased,  they  were  made  absolutely  automatic  in  that 
if  a  bottle,  during  the  course  of  its  travel  through  the 
machine  might  topple  and  fall  or  come  against  a  sta¬ 
tionary  part  of  the  machine  an  automatic  clutch,  one  of 
the  recent  patented  improvements  of  the  Edward  Er¬ 
mold  Company,  immediately  cuts  out,  the  power  con¬ 
tinues  but  the  machine  stops,  allowing  the  operator  to 
locate  the  cause  of  the  stoppage,  remove  it  and  by  the 
simple  means  of  holding  two  small  bags  together,  ma¬ 
chine  starts  off  again  in  time  continuing  its  operation. 
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The  AMSCO  Closing  Machines 


AMSCO-ACE 

AMSCO-JUNIOR 

AMSCO-SIX 


Amsco  Closing  Machines  meet  every  requirement — Speed — Dependability 
— Economy — Non-Spill — Low  Up-keep  Cost.  These  famous  machines  are 
built  in  various  types  to  suit  all  conditions  and  all  output  requirements. 


Ask  your  can  maker — or  write  us  today  for  full  information. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Originatort  of  thm  Sanitary  Can — Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

101  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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In  1927  the  Societe  Francaise  Des  Etiqueteuses  “Er- 
mold”  was  incorporated  and  is  today  the  manufacturing 
arm  for  the  European  continent  and  exclusively  owned 
by  the  Edward  Ermold  Company,  who  are  now  for  the 
past  three  years  manufacturing  their  New  Ermolds  and 
Simplex  machines  in  France  for  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  continent. 

The  foreign  business  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  until  today  there  is  said  to  be  no  better  known 
American  machine  in  the  bottling  industry  in  Great 
Britain  or  Europe  than  the  Ermold  Labeler.  Complete 
and  efficient  service  departments  have  been  established 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  so  that  foreign 
users  of  Ermold  machines  have  the  same  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  offered  them  as  in  the  use  of  the  machine  built  in 
this  country.  The  factory,  of  which  the  Ermold  com¬ 
pany  once  occupied  only  a  small  part,  is  today  exclu¬ 
sively  occupied  and  owned  by  them,  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  labeling  machine  factory  under  one  roof  in  the 
world,  manufacturing  labeling  machines  exclusively. 

Edward  Ermold,  the  president,  has  been  the  guiding 
genius  in  the  success  of  this  company  in  association 
with  his  son-in-law,  Watson  A.  Guthrie,  so  that  today, 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  existence  as  a  firm, 
the  Edward  Ermold  Company  can  thruthfully  say  “The 
sun  never  sets  on  Ermold  machines.” 

- * - 

ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  1930 
COMPARED  WITH  1929 
Condition  on  August  1  With  Comparisons 

(Truck  Crops  for  Commercial  Manufacture) 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  August  8,  1930. 
SNAP  BEANS 

N  an  acreage  which  is  estimated  as  nearly  17  per  cent  larger 
than  that  of  last  year,  the  forecast  of  production  of  snap 
beans  for  canning  or  manufacture  in  1930,  is  slightly  less 
than  the  estimated  production  in  1929.  Production  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  at  90,020  tons  compared  with  90,430  tons  last  year.  On 
July  15  the  production  forecast  for  this  season  was  103,560  tons. 
The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  14  per  cent  less  than  the  low  yield 
of  1929  and  is  only  three-fourths  of  the  average  yield  during  the 
five-year  period,  1925-1929. _ 


State  Acreage  Yield  per  Acre  Production 

_ 1^29  mo  _  1929  1930  mjT'  1930 

Acres  Acres  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Maine  .  1,300  1,420  2.1  2.7  2,730  3,830 

New  York .  9,800  11,270  1.5  1.6  14,700  18,030 

Pennsylvania  .  2,720  3,350  1.4  1.0  3,810  3,350 

Indiana  .  3,500  3,710  1.0  .8  3,500  2,970 

Michigan  .  5,300  5,990  .9  1.0  4,770  5,990 

Wisconsin  .  7,400  8,580  1.3  1.3  9,620  11,150 

Delaware  .  2,040  2,550  1.3  .8  2,650  2,040 

Maryland  .  8,400  9,740  1.7  .9  14,280  8,770 

South  Carolina .  870  830  1.5  1.2  1,300  1,000 

Tennessee  .  2,000  2,400  1.2  .9  2,400  2,160 

Mississippi  .  1,860  2,640  1.0  1.0  1,860  2,640 

Arkansas  .  2,240  2,510  1.1  .6  2,460  1,510 

Louisiana  .  2,280  3,290  1.0  .8  2,280  2,630 

Colorado  .  2,300  2,090  3.0  2.4  6,900  5,020 

Utah  .  1,280  1,520  2.0  2.5  2,560  3,800 

Washington  .  820  940  3.0  3.3  2,460  3,100 

Oregon  .  930  880  3.0  3.2  2,790  2,820 

California .  750  810  4.0  4.0  3,000  3,240 

Other  States* .  5,300  _  6,630  _  1.2  .9  _  6,360  5,970 

U.  S.  Total . 61,090  71,150  1.48  1.27  90,430  90,020 


*  Other  States  include  Alabama,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

The  continued  drouth  and  high  temperatures  during  the  latter 
half  of  July  have  caused  material  reductions  in  yield  prospects 
in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Tennessee.  With  July  precipitation  in  these  areas 


ranging  from  zero  to  50  per  cent  of  normal,  and  with  tempera¬ 
tures  averaging  from  2  to  6  degrees  above  normal,  the  crop  has 
continued  to  deteriorate  during  the  month  of  July.  Growing 
conditions  in  New  York,  Maine,  Wisconsin  and  the  Far  Western 
States  have  continued  comparatively  favorable,  and  have  offset 
to  some  extent  the  drastic  reductions  in  the  drouth  stricken 
areas. 

The  forecast  of  90,020  tons,  as  of  August  1,  assumes  full 
allowance  for  the  ultimate  effect  of  drouth,  ,heat,  etc.,  to  that 
date.  August  1  prospects  may,  therefore,  be  altered  by  later 
unusual  developments  either  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

SNAP  BEANS 

_ Condition  August  1  With  Comparisons _ 

August  July  August  10-year 


State  1,  15,  1,  average 

_ 1^ _ 1^0 _ ^19M _ August  1 

Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

Maine  .  95  95  84  78 

New  York .  80  83  91  84 

Pennsylvania .  43 _ 69  60  76 

North  Atlantic. 73.6 _  81.0  84.3  82.5 

Indiana  .  30  56  72  72 

Michigan  .  70  88  85  78 

Wisconsin .  74 _ 80  82  86 

North  Central..  63.5  _ 77.5  80.8  82.2 

Delaware .  47  6i  80  78 

Maryland .  43  60  67  73 

South  Carolina .  50  60 

South  Atlantic..  44.4  _ 60.2  69.5  73.6 

Tennessee  .  45  54  79  73 

Mississippi  .  *  60 

Arkansas  .  30  59  72  75 

Louisiana  .  *  50 

South  Central...  3^  55.9  75.3  74^ 

Colorado  .  77  77  80  86 

Utah  .  90  88  81  86 

W'ashington  .  90  91  80  80 

Oregon  .  88  90  90  82 

California  .  85 _ ^85 _ ^  86 

Far  Western .  85.3  85.1  82.1  84.5 

Other  Statesf...  46  64~  65  72 

U.  S.  Average .  60.1  7i.l  77.8  8().2 


*  No  report. 

t  Other  States  include  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

TOMATOES 

_ Condition  August  1  With  Comparisons 

August  July  August  10-year 


State  1,  15,  1,  average 

_ ^1930 _ 1930 _ 1929 _ August  1 

Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

New  York .  89  90  88  85 

New  Jersey .  86  89  80  81 

Pennsylvania .  78 _ 87 _ 82  81 

North  Atlantic.  86.3  89.1  82.^  82.2 

Ohio .  73”  79  87  79 

Indiana  .  74  88  80  77 

Illinois  .  77  86  75  74 

Michigan  .  68  79  85  81 

Iowa  .  75  92  84  81 

Missouri  .  61  80  75  79 

North  Central..  71.3  85.3~  79.8  ~  lITT 

Delaware  .  77  82  88  78 

Maryland  .  72  83  86  76 

Virginia  .  58  69  79  68 

South  Atlantic..  71.4  _ _ 80.8 _ 85 JJ _ 75.1 

Kentucky .  62  80  85  74  . 

Tennessee  .  62  74  76  72 

Arkansas  . . 55 _ 86  .  70  80 

South  Central...  _57.9 _  82.0  74.1  76.2 

Colorado  .  89  93  80  82 

Utah .  63  78  73  86 

California .  85  83  89  83 

Far  Western .  82To  82.6  867l  8^” 

Other  States*....  72  87  82_  ' _ 77_ 

U.  S.  Average .  73.7  84.5  81.4  78^4 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy  | 

No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 

Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  oniy  feeders  that  thoroughiy 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 

OVER  2000  IN  USE 

=  IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years. 

I  FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

I  Kewaunee,  established iseo.  incorporated  1924  WlsconsIn 

I  Manufacturers  of  VINERS.  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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PATENTED  IN  U.  S.  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


SPEED  UP  FIELXh  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  I  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  146  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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*  Other  States  include  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Ne¬ 
braska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Wash¬ 
ington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE 
Though  the  1930  estimate  of  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  canning 
or  manufacture  is  22  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  1929,  the  fore¬ 
cast  of  production,  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  crop  on 
August  1,  is  only  5  per  cent  above  the  1929  production.  The 
indicated  yield  per  acre  is  14  per  cent  below  the  yield  last  year 
and  5  per  cent  below  the  average  yield  during  the  five-year 

period,  1925-1929. _ 

State  Acreage  Yield  per  Acre _ Production  _ 


1929 

1930 

1929  1930 

1929 

1930 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

New  York . 

..  13,600 

15,500 

6.3 

6.5 

85,680 

100,750 

New  Jersey . 

..  33,000 

40,000 

6.5 

5.5 

214,500 

220,000 

Pennsylvania  . 

..  3,420 

4,280 

4.0 

3.7 

13,680 

15,840 

Ohio  . 

..  10,950 

13,690 

4.8 

4.4 

52,560 

60,240 

Indiana  . 

..  59,840 

81,380 

4.2 

3.4 

251,330 

276,690 

Illinois  . 

..  5,440 

6,310 

3.8 

4.0 

20,670 

25,240 

Michigan  . 

..  1,990 

2,410 

4.5 

4.2 

8,960 

10,120 

Iowa  . 

..  4,570 

6,400 

5.5 

3.4 

25,140 

21,760 

Missouri  . 

..  20,940 

28,900 

2.9 

1.8 

60,730 

52,020 

Delaware  . 

..  13,500 

14,180 

5.1 

3.8  . 

68,850 

53,880 

Maryland  . 

..  27,500 

28,880 

5.1 

3.6 

140,250 

103,970 

Virginia  . 

..  6,840 

7,390 

3.8 

2.8 

25,990 

20,690 

Kentucky  . 

..  6,820 

8,930 

3.9 

2.7 

26,600 

24,110 

Tennessee  . 

..  9,200 

11,590 

2.5 

2.2 

23,000 

25,500 

Arkansas  . 

..  22,600 

29,380 

2.7 

2.0 

61,020 

58,760 

Colorado  . 

..  1,920 

2,210 

8.7 

7.6 

16,700 

16,800 

Utah .  6,180  7,720  9.2  8.2  56,860  63,300 

California  .  41,680  *44,210  6.2  7.5  258,420  331,610 

Other  Statest .  4,480  6,050  3.4  3.0  15,230  18,150 

U.  S.  Total . 294,470  359,410  4.84  4.17  1,426,170  1,499,430 


*  Revised. 

t  Other  States  include  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

The  reported  condition  of  the  crop  as  of  August  1,  is  about 
11  points  lower  than  the  July  15  condition,  8  points  below  the 
condition  on  August  1  a  year  ago,  and  is  5  points  less  than  the 
10-year  average  condition  on  August  1  for  the  period  1920-1929. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Colorado  and  California  are  the 
only  States  in  which  the  growing  conditions  equal  or  exceed  the 
10-year  averages. 

The  most  severe  damage  from  drouth  and  hot  weather  is  re¬ 
ported  from  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Much  of  this  area  has  received  no  rainfall  during  July, 
and  temperatures  have  been  excessively  high.  Many  canners  pre¬ 
dict  complete  failure  of  the  crop  unless  rain  comes  soon.  Simi¬ 
lar  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  Southern  portions  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  in  Central  Michigan.  Continued 
hot  weather  and  deficient  moisture  in  the  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  areas  have  resulted  in  a  drop  of  5  to  11  points 
in  condition  during  the  latter  half  of  July.  The  crop  in  Northern 
Utah  has  suffered  severely  from  disease  and  hot  weather. 

The  foi-ecast  of  1,499,400  tons,  as  of  August  1,  assumes  full 
allowance  for  the  ultimate  effect  of  drouth,  heat,  etc.,  to  that 
date.  August  1  prospects  may,  therefore,  be  altered  by  later 
unusual  developments,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable. 


Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  mercury  has  been  hitting  new  high  spots, 
drought  has  wrecked  a  fine  buyers’  market  and 
whither  are  we  headed  ? 

Each  man  in  business  is  asking  himself  this  question. 
If  the  answer  was  known,  we’d  all  be  rich  over  night 
if  able  to  act  according  to  the  information  given  us. 

Floyd  W.  Parsons  in  July  23d  issue  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  says:  “Fear  is  an  imperious  thing.  It 
grows  by  holding  back.  It  has  big  eyes,  small  under¬ 
standing  and  is  often  greater  than  the  object  itself. 
Doubt,  hesitation  and  over-caution  always  result  in  a 
clogging  of  the  wheels  of  thought  and  prevent  the  mind 
from  finding  a  way  of  escape  when  difficulties  arise. 

“The  current  business  depression  has  substituted 
timidity  for  courage  and  reduced  the  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  stamina  of  the  nation.  It  has  made  an  army  of 
people  lean  on  others,  acquiesce  in  the  beliefs  and  pred- 
.ludices  of  unsound  thinkers,  and  doubt  their  own  abil¬ 
ity  to  meet  emergencies. 

“A  few  months  ago  nothing  was  regarded  as  impos- 
.sible.  Self-confidence  and  decision  were  national  traits. 
Then  came  the  drastic  slump  in  trade  and  every  cloud 
appeared  ominous  and  each  shadow  on  the  business 
horizon  took  on  the  shape  of  a  dreaded  enemy. 


“Fortunately,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  speedy 
transformation  of  the  public  mind.  It  is  merely  a  race 
characteristic.’’ 

Let’s  do  some  straight  thinking  ourselves. 

A  year  ago  we  were  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  P^uture 
orders  on  hand  were  largely  in  excess  of  those  the  year 
previous  just  as  those  of  the  year  preceding  had  been 
larger  than  for  the  year  before. 

Markets  were  firm,  no  uncomfortable  surpluses  were 
in  evidence,  the  canning  industry  was  headed  for  the 
promised  land  of  stabilized  profits  from  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  packs  in  markets  which  held  no  threats  of 
gluts.  Then  we  started  out  this  spring  to  plant  our  fool 
heads  off.  And  we  did.  Not  single  canners  in  isolated 
instances,  but  the  industry  as  a  whole  went  ahead  as 
though  there  could  be  no  end  to  the  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  that  could  be 
absorbed  by  the  consuming  public. 

Low  prices  of  farm  commodities  early  in  the  spring 
brought  no  slackening  of  the  planting  orgies. 

Lower  prices  for  eggs,  weeks  before  Easter,  never 
caused  a  single  canner  to  pause  for  even  a  moment  in 
planning  to  put  out  increased  acreage. 

The  fact  that  there  was  known  to  be  a  two-years’ 
supply  of  coffee  on  hand  in  the  world  market,  if  none 
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NO.  53  AUTOMATIC  DOUBLE-SEAMER 

Wc  Also  Make  Double-Seamers 
In  Several  Styles  for  Cylindrical 
Shaped  Cans. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 


NO.  58  AUTOMATIC  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


Send  Us  Vour  Problems  Regardless 
of  Shape  or  Size  of  Can 

CAMERON 

CAN  MACHINERY 
COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  54  AUTOMATIC  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


-TOO- 


SQUARE  CAN 

DOUBLE-SEAMERS 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN -MAKERS 
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was  produced  during  that  time,  didn’t  phase  anyone  in 
the  canning  business. 

The  urge  to  plant,  plant,  plant  kept  on. 

The  first  straight  thinking  the  canned  foods  indus¬ 
try  must  do  is  to  realize  that  they  are  in  no  different 
position  than  that  of  any  other  industry. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  even  ten  years  ago,  the  urge  in  all 
lines  of  endeavor  was  toward  an  increase  in  production 
with  attendant  lowering  of  costs  and  improvement  of 
product. 

Technical  processes  were  refined,  costs  lowered,  pro¬ 
duction  increased.  Sales  efforts,  except  on  the  part  of 
only  a  few  leaders,  were  along  the  same  lines  follov/ed 
for  years. 

True  “Ethics”  were  introduced.  Everyone  felt  a  for¬ 
ward  step  had  been  taken. 

Such  a  move  had  been  made,  but  many  are  today  in 
the  same  position  of  the  fond  parent,  Mr.  Cohen,  whose 
son  asked  him:  “Papa,  vat  is  etics?”  His  father  said: 
“Son,  you  are  too  young  to  understand  vat  is  etics,  but 
papa  vill  tell  you  a  story.  You  know.  Papa  and  Mr. 
Goldstein  is  partners  in  the  clothing  store.  Suppose  a 
greenhorn  comes  in,  looks  at  the  stock,  buys  a  twenty- 
dollar  suit  of  clothes  and  by  mistake  gives  Papa  two 
twenty-dollar  bills.  Veil,  the  question  is,  should  Papa 
give  one  of  dem  to  Mr.  Goldstein.  Dat’s  etics.” 

The  introduction  of  ethics  in  the  canning  business 
did  not  do  a  great  deal  toward  cleaning  up  over-pro¬ 
duction. 

Now  we  have  the  food-labeling  bill  a  law.  In  a  year 
or  less  we  will  probably  see  standards  established  and 
the  law  in  full  operation. 

That  law,  if  lived  up  to  or  not,  will  not  remove  the 
danger  of  over-production  faced  each  year  by  the  can¬ 
ning  trade. 

As  a  Avhole,  we  must  begin  to  plan  constructively 
toward  disposing  of  the  over-production  which  we  will 
have  some  year,  unless  we  mend  our  ways  and  are  rea¬ 
sonable  in  our  planting  and  sowing. 

The  National  Canners  are  doing  a  good  job  with 
their  radio-casting  programs,  but  I’ll  wager  you  a 
couple  of  tickets  to  the  World’s  Series  next  fall  that  not 
even  10  per  cent  of  the  canners  of  the  country  or  their 
wives,  or  even  their  relatives,  have  listened  to  any  of 
the  programs. 

They  don’t  need  to  listen ;  but  if  they  had  sat  by  their 
radio  each  day  during  the  broadcast  and  listened  in, 
they  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  give  the  pro¬ 
grams  the  support  which  they  deserved. 

Back  in  the  days  of  yearly  “Canned  Foods  Weeks” 
the  campaigns  were  not  supported  as  they  should  have 
been  by  the  canners  as  a  whole. 

Throughout  our  business  we  have  altogether  too 
much  of  the  “Oh,  let  some  one  else  do  it”  spirit. 

Right  now  we  are  waiting  for  some  one  with  courage 
to  start  the  wheels  of  commerce  revolving  at  the  dizzy 
rate  of  1929. 

Ourselves,  we  are  afraid.  We  are  going  to  go  slov/ly 
and  wait  to  see  what  may  develop. 

Goodness  gracious,  Agnes,  we  have  as  many  mouths 
to  feed  in  this  country  as  we  had  last  year,  haven’t  we? 

But,  you  say,  so  many  men  are  out  of  work  we  can’t 
expect  to  sell  them  as  much  canned  food  as  they  bought 
last  year  while  they  were  working  overtime. 

Tush,  tush ;  how  do  you  get  that  way  ? 

Look  at  another  picture.  Picture  all  the  high-living 
families  of  the  country  who  were  buying  “fresh”  fruits 
and  vegetables  last  year  because  they  wanted  to  put 
some  of  their  stock  profits  into  circulation  with  a 


splash  and  splurge.  Watch  them  come  back  to  canned 
foods  this  year.  Watch  the  mechanic  next  year  when 
he  gets  on  a  payroll  after  having  been  out  of  work  for 
a  time. 

Three  pay  days  and  he  will  be  sitting  pretty.  Three 
months  on  the  job,  with  no  interruptions  to  his  regular 
receipt  of  a  pay  envelope,  and  he  will  be  spending 
money  as  if  he  had  always  had  it. 

We  all  fear  the  unknown,  but  let’s  not  fear  it  too 
much.  Let’s  concentrate  on  seeing  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture,  thank  God  for  the  heat  and  the  drought  and 
plan  constructively  for  the  distribution  of  our  packs 
in  an  orderly  manner,  in  logical  territory,  to  the  class 
of  consumers  who  are  most  logically  and  economically 
attracted  to  their  purchase  from  the  retailer. 

If  packs  had  not  been  curtailed  by  the  extreme  warm 
weather,  we  would  be  in  a  pretty  mess  today  with  over¬ 
production  in  practically  all  lines  of  canned  foods  and 
with  no  logical  plan  for  disposing  of  them  except  that 
age-old  plan  of  getting  the  business.  Usually  away 
from  the  other  fellow,  who  in  turn  can  only  attempt 
retaliation  by  getting  it  in  turn  away  from  some  one 
else.  And  so  the  vicious  circle  goes  round. 

Forget  about  further  attempts  this  year  to  cut  your 
production  costs  while  increasing  production. 

Plan  instead  of  searching  as  you  have  never  searched 
before  for  a  plan  to  use  in  selling  your  pack  in  1931 
which  will  sell  it  in  spite  of  conditions  and  at  a  profit 
to  you. 

It  can  be  done. 

Probably  we  will  have  all  sorts  of  slogans  offered  for 
the  coming  sales  year.  We  can’t  have  a  better  one  than 
the  foregoing. 

It  can  he  done. 

- ♦ - 

ADVENTURE  STILL  LIVES 

T~)ERKELEY,”  the  California  correspondent  of 
|j  The  Canning  Trade,  in  returning  from  his  va¬ 
cation,  speaks  of  it  in  this  way : 

“The  trip  was  a  knapsack  solo  affair,  such  as 
only  a  few  really  enjoy,  but  it  was  quite  marvelous 
to  me. 

That  I  secured  physical,  as  well  as  spiritual  ex¬ 
ercise,  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  I  climbed 
Mount  Shasta,  14,161  feet,  a  mountain  I  have  long 
desired  to  conquer,  besides  tramping  over  the  new 
Lassen  National  Volcanic  Park  before  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  roads  which  will  open  it  to  the  multitudes. 

Yes,  there  was  time  for  fishing,  and  I  even  re¬ 
turned  home  with  a  limit  of  trout  from  the 
Feather  River  country.” 

- * - 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED 
TOMATOES  AND  TOMATO  PASTE 


June,  1929 


Pounds 

Dollars 

Canned  tomatoes . 

....  9,567,189 

567,610 

Tomato  paste  . 

....  648,921 

95,820 

First  Six  Months  1929. 

Canned  tomatoes  . 

....57,547,847 

3,418,456 

Tomato  paste  . 

.  4,413,550 

636,038 

June, 

1930 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Canned  tomatoes  . 

.  648,681 

25,063 

Tomato  paste  . 

.  456,605 

43,731 

First  Six  Months  1930. 

Canned  tomatoes  . 

. 30,203,685 

1,475,683 

Tomato  paste  . . 

.  7,102,827 

646,039 
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Plain. 

.  Varnished. 

Embossed. 


STUASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Analyais  of: 


Tomato  Catsup 

Tomato  Paste 

Tomato  Pulp 


THE  Y 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


^  Field  Hemper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

Wc  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canncr  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


BRINE  TANK 


RUSTLESS 

BRINE  TANKS  and  COILS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  RUSTLESS  BRINE  TANKS  AND 
RUSTLESS  COILS  have  been  giving  satisfaction  to  a  number 
of  canners  for  the  last  two  years.  With  a  great  deal  of  pre¬ 
liminary  experimental  work  and  at  a  considerable  cost  we  have 
finally  found  the  proper  metal  to  use  with  different  foods  and 
with  brines,  and  what  is  more  important  how  to  work  these 
metals.  The  working  of  these  metals  has  been  the  biggest  pro¬ 
blem  that  confronted  us.  After  two  years  of  successful  use  we 
feel  free  in  offering  our  Brine  Tanks  and  Mixing  Tanks,  as  well 
as  special  metal  coils,  to  the  canning  trade  in  general.  No 
matter  what  lyour  problems  are  either  in  Brine  Tanks  or  in 
special  food  tanks,  Berlin  Chapman  engineers  can  solve  them. 


COIL 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

ERUNriUPNAM 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves.  » 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers, 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 
Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— One  475  can  Souder  Continous  Cooker  for 
No.  2,  2J,  3  cans,  in  good  condition. 

Fogg  &  Hires  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— 

One  Souder  Hand  Packing  Table  for  two  operators 
equipped  for  No.  3  cans,  capacity  24,000  cans  Tom¬ 
atoes  per  day.  Used  but  one  year. 

One  Sterling  Potato  Peeler  in  excellent  condition, 
used  less  than  a  year. 

One  Berlin  Horizontal  Exhauster  with  track  and 
trucks,  in  excellent  condition. 

One  Deep  Well  Pump. 

One  Compressor. 

One  Copper  Kettle  with  stirer  and  one  Copper  Kettle 
mounted  on  frame,  both  in  first  class  condition. 

One  Ayars  Liquid  Plunger  Filler  in  first  class  order. 
One  Liquid  Pump  for  Tomato  Pulp. 

Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Oyster  Shucking  plant,  in  big 
oyster  section,  at  Bushwood,  St.  Marys  County,  Md., 
at  mouth  of  Wicomico  River  where  16000  bu.  of 
oyster  shells  were  planted.  On  River  and  State 
Road.  Apply 

Geo.  Renehan,  818  Fidelity  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— One  Kiefer  Monocell  Filter,  in  excellent 
condition.  Original  price  $400.00,  will  sell  for  $150.00. 
The  J.  Weller  Co.,  Oak  Harbor  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— We  offer  at  attractive  prices,  subject  to 
prior  sale,  various  practically  new  pieces  of  canning 
machinery.  Some  of  these  machines  have  been  used 
less  than  one  season.  Wire,  write  or  telephone  for 
further  information. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Lombard  &  Concord  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


W  anted — Machinery 

WANTED  — Vegetable  Cubing  Machine.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  concerning  make,  capacity  condition, 
price. 

Address  Box  A-1766  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE  or  LEASE — Fully  equiped  canning  factory 
located  in  Florida.  Capacity  six  hundred  to  one 

thousand  cases  Grapefruit  or  vegetables  per  day. 

Address  Box  A-1767  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED  -  Experienced  man  for  labeling  on  Knapp  or  Burt 
Machines  at  our  factory  in  Dover,  Delaware. 

Write  F.  Romeo  &  Co.,  Inc.,  374  Washington  St., 

New  York  City. 

WANTED— Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  setting  up  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly  desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  — A  high  grade  Catsup  and  Soup  Cook,  state  salary  and 
experience. 

Address  Box  1764  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  packing  a 
line  of  mostly  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Have  about  20  years 
experience  in  canning.  Am  also  a  machinist  and  can  superintend 
building  and  fitting  out  complete  canning  factory. 

Address  Box  B-1757  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Bargains 


We  have  the  following  rebuilt,  traded-in  and 
repossessed  equipment  for  sale  at  great  savings. 
This  is  your  chance  to  fill  in  your  line  with  a  real 
bargain  machine  backed  I  up  by  a  manufacturer 
who  you  know  cannot  afford  to  offer  anything  that 
is  not  absolutely  0.  K. 

All  machines  listed  are  offered  subject  to 
prior  sale.  Better  wire  your  order. 

1  1928  Peerless  Single  Husker,  nearly  good  as 

new .  $300.00,  ! 

2  Cuykendall  Corn  Mixers,  rebuilt,  good  as 

new .  $300.00 

1  Sterling  Automatic  Corn  Mixer,  rebuilt,  good 

as  new .  $1000.00 

1  300  Gallon  Blending  Mixer,  slightly  used,  good 

condition .  .  $250.00 

1  24  Ft.  Cut  Corn  Elevator,  excellent 

condition .  $160  00 

1  8  Reel  Ferrell  Wood  Frame  Pea  Grader,  good 

condition .  $600.00 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler  for  No.  10  cans, 

slightly  used .  $900.00 

1  M  &  S  6  Cylinder  Old  Style  Filler  without  No- 
Can-No-Fill  for  small  cans  only,  completely 

rebuilt . .  $600.00 

1  Hayward  Can  Drainer  for  No.  2  cans 

only .  $350.00 

1  Knapp  Labeling  Machine,  adjustable  for4x4i”, 
4Jx5J”.  and  No.  5  malt  cans,  complete  with 

motor.  Brand  New .  $825.00 

1  Hoopeston  Beet  Steamer,  brand  new,  price  on 
application. 

1  Lewis  String  Bean  Cutter  for  i”  cut,  slightly 

used .  $200.00 

1  Zastrow  Mitchell  Pineapple  Grater,  double  ma¬ 
chine  with  steel  saws,  new .  $300.00 

1  A-B  Can  Cooler,  capacity  540  No.  2  cans,  very 
slightly  used .  $1450.00 

All  of  the  prices  quoted  are  f.o.b.  Hoopeston,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Terms  Net.  Send  us  your  order  today 
for  the  machines  you  need  and  get  first  chance  at 
these  bargains. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Div.  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


He  Was  A  Wise 
Old  Packer  — 

who  said,  “It’s  better  to  have 
full  insurance  and  not  need 
it  than  to  need  it  and  not 
have  it.” 

The  low  netcost  of  fire  insurance  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE 

Subscribers 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

makes  full  protection  the  only  wise 
course. 


Safeguard  your  business,'  protect  your 
associates  and  assure  your  future  oper¬ 
ations  by  keeping  increasing  values  fully  . 
covered  with  additional  insurance. 


Wire,  write  or  phone  your  orders 
direct  to 


Lansing  B.  Warner 

Incorp.,  Atty. 

155  East  Superior  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 


Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction . 


Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2138  Boston  Street 


WORKS: 

Mlontic  Wharf,  BmIoo  Street  aoi 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MO. 


PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 


Can  prices 

1930  season 

The  AmerScnn  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standara 
Sizes  of  Sanitiuy  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  26.06  p>er  M. 

No.  3  size . 26.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIAS  OS  TIN  SlATt  >  ELACK  IRON  CAIVANI/CO  IRON  •  flBAt 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PEAS— BEANS 

SWEET  CORN 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiniiinTO 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Appearance  counts.  Dress  up 
your  can  with  an  artistic 
Gamse  Label. 


H.GAMSE  S  BRQ 

\L,ifho gopher's 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiKurea  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


.65 


.80 


l.BO 

4.75 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  . . 

P^ed,  No.  2% . 

Larse,  No.  2% .  J-*® 

Medium.  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2% .  2.65 

Medium.  No.  2% . -  2.70 

Small.  No.  2M! . - .  2.65 

Tips.  White.  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq .  o.OO 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  J-®® 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  1  bq .  3.40  3.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80  2.90 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . B® 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  3  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 75 

No.  1  .  -60 

BEANSt 

StrinRless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .95  .90 

Standard  <3ut  Green,  No.  10 .  5.00  5.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.15 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . .  ....... 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  UlO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.75  Out 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.15  . 

No.  10  .  11.25  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.80  . 

No.  10  . 7.25  ....... 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.65  1.45 

No.  10  . 6.5®  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1-1® 

No.  10  .  8.50 

Soaked,  No.  2 .  l-®6 

BEETSt ' 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.75 

8-15.  No.  2 . . 

15-20,  No.  3 .  1.80 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Cut.  No.  10 .  4.50 

Whole,  No.  10 .  f  60 

Diced;  No.  10 .  4.50 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 95 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 4.50 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 95 

Diced.  No.  10 .  4.50 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

ShoepeK,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  F'ancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.25 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.40 

No.  10  .  «.60 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  .3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . . . . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 


9.00 

1.85 

1.20 

sioo 


1.05 

5.00 


1.20 

3.75 


1.15 

5.50 


1.45 


No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  28.. 


No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s.. 
No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 


PUMPKIN*  • 

Standard,  No.  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  _ _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES 
SAUER  KRAUT* 


-Continued 


Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  2%  .  1.05 

No.  3  . 1.10 

No.  10  .  3.50 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No,  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 


SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.. 

No.  2»^  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.90 

1.20 

1.30 

4.00 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Clounty . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  TrimmingB . 

No.  10  Trimmings . . 


1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

1.45 


tl.65 

tl.70 


4.75 

.57Mt 

.55 

.90 

.85 

.SIMs 

1.40 

1.30 

1.60 

4.55 

4.00 

4.40 

.66 

.60 

4.25 

4.60 

.60 

.62% 

4.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michiean.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..- . -  8.75 

Pa.,  Na  3 .  1.50 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.50 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.80 

Choice.  No.  2M .  2.25 

Fancy,  No.  2M> . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  7.25 

No.  2,  Preserved . - 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 12.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  9.76 

California  Standard  2V^ . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . — . . 

Fancy,  No.  2V5 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 


7.30 

1.76 


2.25 

9.25 


1.50 

1.86 


8.10 

8.40 


14.00 

8.26 

8.60 

8.75 


1.20 

6.25 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


N.Y. 

PEARS* 

1.06 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

1.10 

No.  3  . 

1.60 

Seconds.  No.  3,  in  water . 

4.00 

No.  3.  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

1.26 

No.  3  . 

1.76 

.90 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2M>... 

2.40 

3.50 

1.40 

Fancy  . 

4.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Balto.  N.Y. 


2.15 

2.50 

2.75 

9.00 


2.90 

2.60 

2.60 

2.25 

2.00 

8.50 

13.00 


P’NEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.50 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.35 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shre<Id€*d.  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water.  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2i/4 .  4.00  3.66 

No.  lOs  .  14.76  12.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  .  1.00 

16  oz .  1  25 

17  oz .  1.25 

19  oz .  1.45 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


1.16 

1.60 

1.60 


4.25 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

.... 

4.06 

2.20 

4.76 

OYSTERS* 

....  1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

....  1 .3.5 

....  2.50 

1.90 

.  2.70 

?.80 

2.25 

2.50 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

.  3.50 

3.25 

Flat.  No. 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  Ml . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1.. 

Flat.  No.  Ml . 

Chums,  Tall  . . 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . . 


SHRIMP* 
Dry,  No.  1., 


1.35  ' 

i.’so 


Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINEIS*  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  Keyless  . 

M  Oil,  Decorated  . 

(4  Gil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Mustard.  Keyless  . 

V^  Oil,  Carton . 


1.65 

1.80 


1.10 

1.40 

1.30 

1.06 

GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

1.15 

California,  Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

1.05 

1.00 

No.  6  . 

6.00 

6.25 

6.00 

1.06 

6.76 

5.50 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

1.86 

2.00 

White,  %8  . 

White,  %8  .  1 

White,  Is  . 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

2.20 

2.16 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . - 

1.00 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

£lxtra  Sliced  Y^low,  No.  1 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

1.50 

1.80 

Blue  Fin.  Is . . 

Striped,  %s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

1.25 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8- . . 

. 

1.20 

Yellow,  %8  . . . . . 

2.76 

8.26 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

6.00 

5.76 

Yellow,  Is  - - — 

1.15 

4.85 

2.86 
1.10 

2.16 


1.66 

1.65 


*3.60 

*4.76 


*8.60 

*4.60 

*3.10 

*3.15 


9.60 
17.60 

7.60 
14.50 

6.76 

12.00 

7.60 

14.00 
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AN  EPISODE 
OF  PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE 

•Up  from  tbe  killi  of  ^larylanj”  II 
.  a  mackine  witli  no  relation  to 
our  equipment  stops  dead  .  .  it  must 
ke  replaced.  \V^ e  are  asked  to  find 
a  duplicate. 

For  customer-friends  .  •  of  course! 

A  “spare”  located  in  tke  plant  of 
anotker  customer-friend  .  .  it  goes 
ky  truck  tke  same  nigkt,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  resumed  in  tke  mormn^  .  II 
at  seven  o’clock. 

.  .  just  a  kit  of  exercise  for  our  own  11 
cmereencY  man. 


AAechanical  Service 

.  .  witk  kotk  tke  will  and  facility  to  overcome  all  ohstacles, 

CANS  are  our  stock  in  traJe  .  .  kut  our  iService  Of 
Supply  readies  keyonJ  tke  delivery  of  our  product  to 
assure  continuous  plant  operation  .  .  it’s  a  2^  kour>per>day 
assurance  on  our  part. 

BWIECRW 

are  just  as  good  as  cans  are  made  .  .  kut  tke  service  tkat 
kacks  tkem  is,  for  numerous  reasons,  closer  to  your  own 
ideals  wken  emergencies  arise^ 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BOYLE  PLANT-811  S-WOLFE  ST-BALTIMOR.E  •  MD 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  18,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Prices  Mostly  Withdrawn — Canners  Not  Warranted  in 
Selling  Spot  or  Futures — Weather  Turned  Cool  and 
Some  Rains  But  Not  Enough,  and  Too  Late — Prices 
Advancing  Steadily. 

O  PRICES — We  have  the  peculiar  task,  this 
week,  of  trying  to  report  the  canned  foods  market 
without  prices,  for  there  are  no  prices  on  staple 
canned  foods  as  we  write  today.  Those  canners  who 
have  small  lots  of  spot  goods  of  any  kind  have  put  them 
away  to  wait  the  much  better  prices  they  know  must 
come,  and  no  sane  canner  will  dare  sell  further  futures 
in  the  face  of  the  deplorable  crop  conditions  now  exist¬ 
ing.  So  there  is  actually  no  price  market  on  general 
canned  foods  in  the  vegetable  line  to  quote.  Canned 
fruits  are  largely  confined  to  the  California  product, 
and  those  prices  which  were  announced  a  short  while 
ago  are  being  well  maintained.  There  was  a  rumor  that 
reductions  were  being  made  in  these  opening  prices, 
but  in  the  first  place  the  prices  were  placed  as  low  as 
costs  would  permit,  and  in  the  second  place  these  can¬ 
ners  guarantee  their  prices  against  decline,  and  so  the 
rumor  died  aborning. 

As  an  indication  of  how  the  canners  feel  toward  the 
market  and  the  few  old,  spot  goods  left  we  have  had 
several  tell  us  that  they  had  small  blocks  of  tomatoes, 
which  they  previously  had  tried  to  sell  at  too  low  prices 
without  being  able  to  find  a  buyer.  Now  the  buyers 
would  like  to  get  the  goods,  but  they  are  not  now  for 
sale.  One  definite  instance  pertains  to  a  block  of  6,000 
cases  of  good  standard  No.  2  tomatoes  which  had  been 
offered  at  80-85c.  The  holder  has  placed  the  $1  sign 
on  them,  and  doubts  that  he  would  take  that  now.  And 
he  is  wise,  because  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  China¬ 
man’s  chance  of  getting  any  kind  of  a  pack  of  tomatoes 
which  would  keep  prices  on  No.  2s  at  $1,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  the  quality  of  this  season’s  pack  will  make 
these  ’29  packed  standards  look  like  extras.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  quality  out  of  the  sort  of  stuff  the  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  salvage  from  their  fields  this  year. 


Let  the  dwellers  in  the  canyons  of  the  great  cities, 
who  think  that  even  one  rainstorm  during  a  summer  is 
a  personal  punishment,  get  out  into  the  country  where 
food  crops  are  usually  grown,  and  then  try  to  buy  a 
basket  of  tomatoes,  for  instance.  They  will  learn  that 
the  reports  of  the  drought  damage  are  not  mere  “bull” 
movements,  as  they  have  termed  them;  they  will  see 
scabby,  blistered,  poor  produce  offering  at  $1.35  per 
five-eighths  basket,  as  was  done  to  the  writer  last  week, 
for  tomatoes  which  would  have  been  scorned  any  other 
year  at  10c.  That,  at  least,  was  the  condition  in  and 
around  Baltimore,  and  particularly  in  that  great  kitch¬ 
en  garden  to  Baltimore,  Anne  Arundel  county.  It  was 
impossible  to  find  really  good  fresh  tomatoes  on  market 
stalls  or  in  the  country  at  any  price,  and  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  middle  of  August  is  a  record  never  before 
equaled. 

How  much  can  good  rains  and  kindly  weather  change 
this?  We  have  been  told  by  old  and  experienced  grow¬ 
ers  that  it  has  gone  too  far  to  be  changed;  it  is  now  too 
late,  no  matter  what  the  weather  conditions.  And  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  with  that  hope  that  springs  eternal 
in  the  canning  industry,  the  canners  and  others  directly 
connected  with  the  industry  speak  of  a  possible  half 
crop  and  pack  of  tomatoes.  Much  of  this  entire  Tri- 
State  region  is  sandy,  if  not  all  sand,  which  seems  to 
hold  the  moisture  better  than  the  loams,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  some  fields  of  tomatoes  look  fairly  well,  but 
the  withering  heat  simply  dried  the  tomatoes  on  the 
vines,  or  blistered  and  scalded  them  until  they  were 
practically  worthless.  And  the  ground  has  dried  out  to 
such  an  extent,  and  so  deep,  that  even  well-known 
springs  have  gone  dry,  just  as  some  of  the  mighty 
rivers  in  the  Central  West  have  dwindled  down  to  mere 
streamlets.  Now  the  question  is  how  much  rain  will  it 
take  to  soak  the  ground  through  this  cement-like  con¬ 
dition,  and  so  afford  the  plants  the  nourishment  they 
must  have? 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  “pesky”  nature  of  the  to¬ 
mato,  and  we  are  not  counting  him  out  entirely,  but  it 
would  take  an  extra  super-optimist  to  see  a  possible 
complete  recovery  and  good  yield  of  good  quality  as  a 
general  thing  in  the  tomato  canning  and  growing  re¬ 
gions  of  the  country. 

The  crop  reports  given  you  in  this  issue  tell  the  story, 
but  it  is  important  that  you  keep  in  mind  the  nearly 
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two  months  of  blistering  heat  and  absence  of  rain,  so 
that  you  will  begin  rightly. 

Notice  that  all  corn  experts  confine  the  com  crop  to 
a  dismal  failure  from  this  cause,  the  while  they  talk 
uncertainly  and  without  confidence  about  the  tomato. 
A  look  at  the  yellowing  fields  of  corn  tells  even  a  rank 
amateur  that  there  can  be  no  come  back  for  them,  and 
the  market  accepts  this  without  question.  Late  corn 
mav  come  through,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will,  but  even  at 
that  it  is  a  great  gamble. 

Bean  fields  have  been  burned  out  in  all  this  region, 
and  that  pack  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  bean  market 
is  beginning  to  show  that  buyers  are  coming  to  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  this  condition. 

Canners  in  all  sections  recognize  the  real  condition, 
and  the  rushing  of  buyers  to  cover  is  not  disturbing 
them,  because  they  expected  it.  There  are  plenty  of 
orders  at  low  prices  for  the  canner  who  wants  them, 
but  fortunately  there  are  not  many  canners  so  foolish 
as  to  give  away  their  chances  for  profit,  facing  the  con¬ 
ditions  they  do.  This  is  no  time  for  a  canner  to  talk 
prices,  any  prices.  The  canners  gave  the  buyers  their 
opportunity  to  buy  at  practically  cost  prices  ever  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  the  buyers  would  not.  Now 
the  whole  scene  has  changed,  and  the  canner  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  able  to  name  his  own  prices,  and  those 
prices  will  grow  slowly  but  surely  higher  as  fall  and 
winter  come.  Under  the  depressed  condition  of  all 
business — and  it  is  deplorably  depressed,  despite  all 
Polyanna  reports  to  the  contrary — prices  will  advance 
very  slowly ;  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  sudden  shoot¬ 
ing  up  of  prices  on  any  canned  product,  but  the  canners 
may  confidently  count  upon  a  steadilv  advancing  price 
to  much  higher  levels  than  now  obtain.  With  the  very 
best  of  weather  from  now  on  there  cannot  be  much 
over,  if  as  much  as,  a  50  per  cent  pack  on  the  average, 
and  there  are  no  carry-overs  worthy  of  mention.  More 
than  this,  all  other  food  crops  are  short,  and  the  burden 
of  feeding  the  people  will  fall  upon  canned  foods.  We 
want  to  see  no  profiteering,  and  hope  that  prices  on  can¬ 
ned  foods  will  not  get  out  of  hand;  but  neither  do  we 
want  to  see  the  canners  sell  their  goods  at  today’s 
prices,  because  those  prices  are  too  close  to  cost. 

As  to  weather,  this  present  week  started  here  abnor¬ 
mally  cool,  with  reports  of  snow  flurries  at  Oneida,  N. 
Y.,  following  record  high  temperatures,  and  Frostburg, 
Md.,  reported  frost,  after  a  day  of  over  100  degrees 
temperature.  Many  sections,  especially  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard,  were  visited  by  storms  and  got  rains, 
some,  in  fact  most  sections,  had  traces  of  rain  with  the 
cool  weather,  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  that  the  drought 
w’as  effectively  broken,  even  where  these  storms  oc¬ 
curred.  Nowhere  have  they  had  enough  rain,  and  we 
speak  now  of  the  entire  country  where  canning  crops 
are  grown.  Thursday,  August  14th,  brought  the  first 
rain  which  Baltimore  has  seen  in  over  six  weeks,  and 
it  was  the  sort  of  rain  most  needed  and  for  that  reason 
the  more  surprising.  After  a  hesitating  start  a  heavy 
drizzle  set  in  and  continued  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  followed  on  Friday  morning,  August  15th,  by 
cloudy  skies  and  very  cool  weather,  thus  enabling  the 
soil  to  make  the  most  of  this  first  rain.  As  we  go  to 
press  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  rain  extended, 
but  as  the  cool  w^eather  seems  to  have  covered  the 
country,  it  is  hoped  it  has  been  very  general.  Some 
nearby  sections  received  very  little. 

In  his  radio  talk  on  Thursday  night.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hyde  stressed  the  grave  danger  caused  by 
the  drought  tb  the  dairy  and  cattle  industries,  and 


added  that  while  there  has  been  some  damage  to  vege¬ 
tables,  there  was  no  danger  of  any  shortage.  From  the 
Agriculture  Department’s  point  of  view  we  would  be 
better  were  we  hogs  and  cattle,  for  the  human  and  his 
food  has  little  or  no  consideration  there.  We  recognize 
the  value  of  the  dairy  and  meat  industries,  but  we  grow 
tired  of  the  slights  to  food  crops  as  represented  in  the 
canned  foods  industry.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  field  com,  barley,  oats,  hay  and  pastures  have  been 
damaged  to  the  millions  of  tons  extent  Secretary  Hyde 
indicates  and  that  food  crop  vegetables  have  come 
through  “only  partially  injured.” 

But  we  are  principally  interested  in  the  promised 
relief  from  the  terrible  drought  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  rains  will  continue  and  benefit  crops  to  the  utmost. 

From  the  Ozarks  east  they  have  felt  some  relief  this 
past  week,  but  the  whole  country  needs  about  two  solid 
weeks  of  slow  and  steady  rain  to  make  any  promises 
for  the  late  crops. 

Canning  is  beginning  actively  in  many  sections,  but 
only  on  little  piece-time  runs.  Corn  conners  who  have 
commenced  feel  discouraged  over  the  cut  to  date,  and 
all  of  them  have  withdrawn  from  the  market  because 
of  the  outlook. 

The  misfortune  of  the  present  condition,  so  far  as 
the  consuming  public  is  concerned,  is  that  it  is  so  wide¬ 
spread,  reaching  all  over  the  country,  for  lately  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  have  joined  the  stricken  states.  So 
there  is  no  chance  to  recoup  losses  from  other  sections. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  the  canner  who  has  come  through 
without  decided  hurt,  but  they  are  very,  very  few  any¬ 
where  in  the  country. 

Such  market  prices  as  remain  in  quotation  are  nomi¬ 
nal,  and  all  show  advances  over  previous  figures. 

Information  just  at  hand  from  Maine  says  that  a 
complete  survey  of  the  Blueberry  crop  in  that  State 
indicates  that  the  pack  will  not  be  nearly  as  large  as 
anticipated.  The  Government  has  condemned  over  50,- 
000  bushels  of  Blueberries  as  unfit  for  canning.  As  a 
result  the  price  of  $8.75  for  No.  lO’s  is  being  held  by 
the  large  reputable  packers  such  as  Stewart,  Wyman, 
Loggie,  Medomak  Canning  Company  and  Black  &  Gay, 
and  many  of  them  are  looking  for  an  advance  of  25c 
per  dozen  in  this  price  in  the  near  future. 

Friday  morning  finds  tomato  prices  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  with  2’s  at  $1.00  and  3’s  at  $1.45  to  $1.50,  and  lO’s 
at  $5.00  and  over.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Buyers  Still  Doubt  and  Hesitate — Market  Considered 
Dull  by  Brokers — Corn  Strong — ^Tomatoes  Bullish 
and  Prices  Higher — Low  Salmon  Prices  Cause  Inter¬ 
est — Fruit  Sales  Satisfactory — Blueberry  Prices  Re¬ 
adjusted — Pea  Shortage  Arouses  Interest — Shrimp 
in  Good  Demand — Beans  Strong. 

New  York,  August  14,  1930. 
NCONVINCED — Conditions  in.  the  New  York 
market  seem  to  be  a  bit  irregular  this  past  week, 
with  buyers  inclined  to  wait  until  the  present  re¬ 
ports  concerning  drought  damage  are  confirmed.  One 
of  the  largest  brokers  on  Hudson  street  says  that  the 
market  wdll  remain  slightly  dull  until  complete  au¬ 
thentic  reports  are  in,  which  they  expect  within  the 
next  week  or  so.  New  York  buyers  have  been  “taken” 
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so  often  on  bullish  reports  in  the  past  that  they  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  waiting  until  full  information  is 
available.  While  following  this  policy,  however,  they 
stand  a  chance  of  being  forced  to  pay  much  higher 
prices  than  if  they  bought  at  the  present  time. 

.Corn — Corn,  according  to  present  reports,  appears 
to  be  the  crop  hardest  hit  by  the  drought.  The  market 
here  seems  to  be  tight,  with  no  quotations  offered. 
With  no  really  authentic  news  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
damage  done  available,  buyers  are  waiting  until  some¬ 
thing  breaks.  Few  futures  are  being  offered,  and  those 
that  are  offered  are  subject  to  confirmation.  Although 
the  market  here  for  spot  corn  is  good,  brokers  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  finding  any  packer  with  sufficient  stock 
to  supply  their  needs.  If  the  drought  is  not  relieved 
shortly,  a  marked  upward  trend  in  the  price  of  corn 
will  probably  result. 

Tomatoes — Also  severely  damaged  by  the  weather 
conditions.  The  tomato  market  here  in  a  very  bullish 
state.  Quotes  on  tomatoes  appear  to  be  rising,  with 
higher  levels  forecast  if  the  drought  continues  much 
longer.  Southern  tomatoes  were  quoted  at  85c  for  2s, 
$1.25  for  3s  and  $4  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  The  con¬ 
tinued  lack  of  rain  has  left  the  crop  in  such  a  weak  con¬ 
dition  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  even  heavy 
rainfalls  could  save  the  crop  now.  Brokers  anticipate 
much  higher  prices  in  this  field  shortly  if  present  con¬ 
ditions  continue. 

Salmon — With  the  salmon  market  here  in  a  good  po¬ 
sition,  due  to  recent  hot  weather  consumpption,  open¬ 
ing  prices  announced  this  week  have  aroused  much  in¬ 
terest  among  dealers.  The  trade  was  rather  confused 
over  the  opening  prices,  which  are  much  lower  than  last 
year’s.  The  present  low  price  level  is  believed  account¬ 
ed  for  by  rumors  of  a  price  war  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
supposedly  started  last  month  by  a  packer  who  offered 
pinks  at  much  lower  quotations  than  then  prevailing  in 
that  locality.  However,  as  the  offerings  were  made 
subject  to  packer’s  confirmation,  and  also  subject  to 
withdrawal  without  notice,  the  trade  expects  the  price 
list  to  advance  shortly.  Pinks  are  offered  at  $1  f.  o.  b. 
Coast  for  tails,  and  chums  are  quoted  at  90c.  Red 
Alaska  tails  were  set  at  $3.10,  with  Alaska  Kings  at 
$2.65.  Pink  are  at  an  exceptionally  low  level,  and  trad¬ 
ing  is  expected  to  be  very  active  in  this  grade. 

California  Fruits — Sales  of  the  1930  pack  of  Del 
Monte  fruits,  stimulated  by  low  stocks,  held  here  by 
local  buyers,  have  been  rather  heavy.  The  higher- 
priced  fruit  line  companies  have  practically  all  an¬ 
nounced  guaranties  of  their  opening  prices  until  next 
June,  which  spikes  rumors  that  price  shading  was 
going  on.  Some  of  the  lower  price  lines  have  had  slack 
inquiry,  though,  as  dealers  are  determined  to  obtain 
the  lowest  prices  available  before  stocking  up  in  any 
great  degree.  Bookings  on  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration’s  line  of  peaches,  pears,  plums,  fruits  for 
galad,  etc.,  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  corpora¬ 
tion’s  brokers  look  forward  to  an  increased  consumer 
demand  in  all  grades  as  soon  as  fruits  begin  to  arrive 
here  in  large  quantities.  Opening  prices,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  were  scaled  low  so  as  to  permit  a  special 
economic  appeal  to  the  public,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  by  the  corporation. 

Blueberries — Price-shading  tactics  resorted  to  last 
week  in  the  blueberry  market  here  have  ended  with 
packers  back  at  the  opening  price  levels  and  apparently 
planning  to  maintain  prices  at  that  plane.  Even  at  the 
opening  level  packers  cannot  show  much  of  a  profit.  No 


price  change  is  expected,  although  the  packers  would 
be  greatly  pleased  if  there  were  any  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Peas — Confirmation  of  reports  that  the  Wisconsin 
pack  of  peas  will  be  greatly  curtailed  has  reached  here. 
According  to  a  packer  in  Wisconsin,  the  combined  pack 
for  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  will  be  only  slightly  more 
than  last  year,  instead  of  the  bumper  crops  first  ex¬ 
pected.  Growers  have  been  bothered  with  severe  insect 
attacks  on  the  plants  as  well  as  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  drought  and  heat  wave.  Reports  from  up-state 
indicate  that  the  New  York  pack  will  be  good  this  year, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Shrimp — Local  demand  for  shrimp  is  good  with 
hardly  any  stocks  available,  however.  Packs  in  the 
South  continue  small  and  little  is  expected  from  that 
quarter  for  some  time.  Buyers  have  had  a  hard  time 
locating  any  canner  with  large  stocks  of  the  grade  in 
demand.  The  closed  season  for  canning  of  shrimp  in 
several  of  the  Southern  States  has  expired,  however, 
and  it  is  expected  the  seafood  canneries  in  those  states 
affected  will  start  operations  immediately. 

String  Beans — The  market  here  continues  in  a  very 
strong  position,  due  to  further  reports  of  damage  done 
to  crops  by  the  drought.  Cut  string  beans  were  named 
at  60c  for  No.  1  standards,  with  2  being  offered  at  from 
77V2C  to  80c;  10s  at  $3.75  to  $4.25;  extra  standard  1st 
at  65c  to  70c;  2s  at  85c  to  90c,  and  10s  at  $4.50  to  $5  a 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  tri-state  factory.  Although  buyers  are 
beginning  to  believe  that  the  situation  is  growing 
serious,  due  to  crop  curtailment,  they  still  seem  to  be 
pursuing  a  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy.  This  policy 
may  be  all  right  at  the  present  time,  but  is  liable  to 
cost  them  quite  a  lot  of  extra  money  to  fill  their  re¬ 
quirements  if  the  market  should  suddenly  advance. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade. 


Market  Now  Realizes  Probability  of  Severe  Shortages. 
Regrets  in  Order  by  Tardy  Buyers — Tomato  Canners 
Off  the  Market — Com  Canners  Also — More  Buyers 
Than  Sellers  and  Prices  Rising  Rapidly — Fruits 
Steady. 

Chicago,  August  14,  1930. 

AWAKENED — The  trade  has  at  last  awakened  to 
the  real  seriousness  of  the  canned  foods  situation, 
and  they  now  realize  that  instead  of  being  a  year 
of  overpacks  it  has  changed  around  to  one  of  no  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  the  outlook  warrants  prompt  covering  of 
needs  in  practically  all  items  ahead  of  additional  ad¬ 
vances. 


The  operator  who  has  proudly  pointed  to  his  far¬ 
sightedness  in  withholding  future  purchases  in  several 
recent  seasons  is  finding  his  guesses  very  far  from  good 
this  year.  Those  few  houses  who  have  played  a  con¬ 
sistent  game  of  protecting  futures  with  responsible 
sellers  would  appear  to  be  headed  for  a  fine  year’s 
showing. 

Tomatoes — Practically  all  districts  off  the  market ;  a 
few  offerings  straggling  in  from  the  East  and  from  In¬ 
diana,  but  otherwise  practically  nothing  available.  A 
few  nearby  packers  report  hartng  started  in  a  small 
way,  but  fruit  thus  far  sunburned  and  irregular  in 
color. 
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Prices  distinctly  higher,  with  far  more  buyers  than 
sellers. 

Com — The  extreme  weather  has  driven  practically 
all  sellers  off  the  market,  for  the  reason  that  they  can¬ 
not  tell  how  badly  their  crop  has  been  injured.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  is  a  considerable  capacity  thus  re¬ 
served  for  later  dealings,  but  probably  with  more  buy¬ 
ers  than  sellers  and  strengthening  prices. 

It  is  freely  predicted  that  common  standard  com  will 
go  to  $1.00  factory.  We  hear  of  a  few  resales  between 
canners  now  in  the  90s. 

Peas — Market  quiet;  a  distinct  weakness  in  cheap 
peas,  which  are  in  larger  supply  than  was  anticipated ; 
good  peas  somewhat  firmer.  It  is  believed  that  the 
shortages  from  hot  weather  damage  on  other  vege¬ 
tables  will  reflect  a  renewed  interest  in  peas. 

California  Fruits — Market  steady;  prices  as  an¬ 
nounced  well  maintained  and  an  increasing  measure  of 
confidence  expressed  in  the  way  the  crop  is  to  be  mar¬ 
keted.  The  trade  realizes  that  it  is  up  to  the  California 
operators  to  sit  tight  and  forestall  a  market  demorali¬ 
zation,  as  they  not  only  have  this  extraordinary  sized 
present  crop  to  disppose  of,  but  new  acreages  coming 
into  bearing  may  easily  make  a  similar  situation  an¬ 
other  year,  and  unless  it  is  held  in  intelligent  control 
the  industry  would  face  a  serious  predicament. 

Full  Deliveries  on  Futures — ^This  is  a  year  when 
packers  are  going  to  make  an  extra  effort  to  deliver 
sales  100  per  cent.  The  likelihood  of  thorough  investi¬ 
gations  of  short  shippers  are  probable  this  year.  These 
irregularities  may  fall  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  is  going  to  be  studying 
the  entire  industry  this  year  as  never  before.  There 
are  going  to  be  some  interesting  upheavals  before  it  is 
all  through,  and  when  completed  there  will  be  a  higher 
level  of  products  available  to  a  more  appreciative  con¬ 
sumer  group. 

This  is  a  year  when  fudging  of  quality  will  not  be 
countenanced  in  any  degree.  The  old  “devil-may-care” 
attitude  of  a  seller  who  has  the  market  on  his  side  in 
tendering  futures  is  not  going  to  be  an  excuse  for  cut¬ 
ting  sharp  corners  on  quality  or  quantity. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  “OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Some  Rain  and  Cooler  Weather — Too  Late  to  Help  Most 
Tomato  Plants — Only  Short  Runs  Two  or  Three 
Times  Per  Week — Color  and  Quality  Poor — Orders 
Coming  in  But  Canners  Uninterested — Prices  Uncer¬ 
tain — Very  Few  Beans  Left — Jobbers’  Stocks  Known 
to  Be  Low, 

Springfield,  Mo.,  August  14,  1930. 
FATHER — The  long  drought  and  heat  waves 
continued  throughout  last  w’eek.  This  brought 
additional  damage  to  the  tomato  crop  and  farm 
crops  of  all  kinds  to  an  immeasurable  extent.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  10th  there  was  a  drop  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  10  degrees,  and  a  good  breeze  from  the 
north.  Short,  light  showers  reported  in  different  parts 
of  the  Ozarks,  and  the  temperature  dropped  almost  to 
normal  for  this  season  of  the  year.  At  the  hour  of  dic¬ 
tating  this  letter  some  rain  is  falling  here  at  Spring- 
field,  which  we  hope  will  result  in  general  rain  through¬ 
out  the  Ozarks.  However,  it  will  take  several  inches  of 
rainfall  to  actually  break  the  long  drought  and  result 
in  the  much-needed  relief. 


Tomato  Crop — In  different  parts  of  the  Ozarks  pack¬ 
ing  district  the  tomato  crop  has  been  damaged  to  the 
extent  that  a  good  copious  rainfall  now  will  bring  no 
material  benefit.  There  are  parts  of  the  Ozarks,  how¬ 
ever,  where  there  are  numerous  fields  of  tomatoes  that 
were  set  late,  which  would  be  benefited  by  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  rain.  However,  as  these  vines  are  yet  small,  appar¬ 
ently  stunted,  and  very  little  fruit  on  the  vines,  it  is 
quite  uncertain  as  to  the  probable  extent  of  the  tonnage 
yield  per  acre  that  might  mature  in  time  to  go  into  the 
cans  before  date  of  killing  frost.  The  condition  of  the 
tomatoes  now  left  on  the  \dnes  in  the  early  fields  is 
such  that,  following  a  rain,  much  of  this  fruit  might 
prove  a  total  loss  by  the  fruit  cracking  and  becoming 
sour  before  reaching  the  stage  of  ripeness  and  color  for 
canning  purposes. 

Tomato  Pack  to  Date — It  is  difficult  to  estimate  just 
what  the  total  pack  of  tomatoes  has  been  in  the  Ozarks 
up  to  this  date,  for  the  operation  of  canning  plants  has 
been  infrequent,  in  fact  only  short  runs  two  or  three 
times  per  week,  with  the  canners  who  had  early  fields 
of  tomatoes  under  contract.  There  are  numerous  can¬ 
ners  in  the  district,  however,  who  will  start  on  their 
first  short  runs  during  the  present  week,  and  the  extent 
of  the  pack  under  this  condition  is  always  uncertain. 

Spot  Tomatoes,  Old  Pack — There  are  practically  no 
tomatoes  held  by  canners,  unsold,  in  any  part  of  the 
district,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  car  of  No.  1 
standard  10  oz.,  which  is  being  held  by  a  canner  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  his  sales  of  futures  as  far  as  this  car 
will  go. 

Spot  Sales,  Old  Pack—  There  were  a  few  cars  of  last 
year’s  pack  spot  2s  standard  tomatoes  sold  last  week  at 
80c,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points  Missouri.  We  have  been 
told  the  quality  and  color  of  these  cars  of  spot  tomatoes 
were  better  than  any  of  the  new  crop  which  has  been 
packed  to  date. 

Canners’  Reports — Canners  are  reporting  that  the 
cost  of  packing  tomatoes  to  date  is  quite  a  little  bit 
higher  than  what  they  had  estimated,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  per  cent  of  the  larger  tomatoes  were  more  or  less 
sunburned  and  blistered,  and  these  damaged  parts  are 
being  cut  away.  We  are  told,  also,  that  the  tomatoes 
packed  thus  far  are  showing  up  rather  pale  in  the  cans. 
This  is  unavoidable. 

Orders  for  New  Pack  Tomatoes — Many  offers  and 
orders  have  been  coming  in  for  new'-pack  tomatoes  for 
immediate  shipment,  or  shipment  as  .soon  as  packed. 
Very  limited  busine.ss  has  actually  been  confirmed. 
Canners  who  have  any  future  tomatoes  sold  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  considering  any  new  business  until  further 
along  in  the  canning  season,  or  when  they  have  reason 
to  believe  they  will  have  some  surplus  after  filling  their 
future  sales  in  full.  The  opinion  prevails  there  are  a 
number  of  canners  in  the  Ozarks  who  will  not  pack 
enough  tomatoes  during  the  entire  season  to  enable 
them  to  fill  their  future  sales  in  full. 

Today’s  Market — It  is  difficult  to  state  definitely  as 
to  what  might  be  considered  today's  market  prices  on 
new  crop  tomatoes  for  shipment  from  the  Ozarks,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  canners  in  the  district  who  feel 
safe  in  taking  any  business  whatever.  Buyers  are  now 
bidding  on  the  basis  of  2s  standards,  82i/o  to  85c,  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points  for  immediate  shipment,  or  shipment  as 
.soon  as  packed.  On  this  basis,  if  canners  can  be  found 
in  the  district  w’ho  w’ould  consider  taking  any  business, 
prices  on  other  sizzes  would  range  about  as  follow^s: 
Is  standard,  10  oz.,  52V^c;  No.  300  cans,  14i  0  oz.s., 
721  ^c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  77i4c  to  80c;  No.  2”stand- 
ards,  821  oc  to  85c;  No.  2^2  standards,  $1.12i/o  to  $1.15; 
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No.  10  standards,  not  less  than  $4.00.  These  prices 
f.  0.  b.  factory  points  Missouri  or  Arkansas,  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  find  canners  who  could  safely  take  the 
business.  About  the  only  sizes  that  could  be  bought  in 
the  district  now  for  immediate  shipment  would  be 
straight  cars  of  2s  standards,  or  perhaps  2^2  stand¬ 
ards.  We  have  heard  some  canners  express  their  opin¬ 
ion  that  probably  before  the  end  of  August  the  market 
price  on  tomatoes  would  go  to  the  basis  of  2s  standards 
00c  factory  points.  Every  canner  realizes  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  short  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the  United 
States  this  year  on  account  of  the  drought  conditions 
resulting  in  bad  tomato  crop  prospects. 

Green  Beans — There  are  very  limited  offerings  of  cut 
green  beans  in  Missouri,  and  the  few  canners  holding 
any  unsold  surplus  are  a.sking  for  No.  2  cuts  85c;  No. 
10  cuts,  $4.25,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  It  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  some  bean  canners  in  Northwest  Arkansas 
who  would  confirm  sales  of  straight  cars  of  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  cut  green  beans  as  low  as  80c. 

Jobbers’  Stocks — It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  canners 
generally  that  jobbers’  stocks  of  tomatoes  in  their 
warehouses  are  now  down  almost  to  clean  floors,  and 
these  jobbers  will  be  compelled  to  secure  a  supply  of 
tomatoes  for  their  customers,  regardless  of  market 
prices.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  greater  activity 
in  the  sales  of  staple  canned  foods  of  this  year’s  pack, 
and  an  advancing  market  appears  inevitable. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  -BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canniny  Trade.” 

Very  Few  Shrimp  Being  Taken  on  Occount  of  Rough 
Weather — Open  Air  Masses  and  Special  Novena  for 
the  Fishermen — Things  I.ook  Bright  for  the  Oyster 
Packer — Bean  Market  (iaining  Strength. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  14,  1930. 

^  HRIMP — Very  few'  shrimp  were  packed  in  Ala- 
bama  this  past  week,  and  from  present  indications 
there  will  be  even  less  canned  this  coming  week, 
because  hurricane  w'eather  is  showing  up,  which  will 
curtail  the  supply  of  shrimp,  if  not  completely  stop  it, 
as  during  hurricane  disturbances  the  waters  get  .so 
rough  that  the  shrimpers  can  not  work  even  in  the 
bays.  The  disturbance  now  most  likely  is  nothing  but 
a  local  blow,  because  it  just  made  its  appearance  yes¬ 
terday  and  no  storm  w'arnings  have  been  i.ssued  by  the 
weather  bureau,  but  rough  w'aters,  whether  caused  by 
local  blows  or  not,  keep  the  shrimp  boats  tied  up  to  the 
docks  and  the  plants  idle. 

Last  year  w'e  had  favorable  weather  for  the  month 
of  August  and  Alabama  put  out  a  big  pack.  This  year 
the  shrimp  are  w’orking  different  from  this  time  last 
year.  They  seem  to  have  deserted  the  channels  and 
deep  water  and  are  inhabiting  shallow  waters  close  to 
the  beach.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  trawls,  which 
constitute  90  per  cent  of  the  shrimping  gear,  are  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  commission  and  the  bulk  of  the  catches 
are  now  made  with  seines,  of  which  there  are  very  few 
in  operation.  The  .seines  can  fish  in  depths  from  a  half 
foot  to  ten  feet  of  water,  whereas  the  trawis  require 
depths  of  ten  feet  of  water  and  up.  In  other  words,  the 
seines  are  shallow'-w'ater  nets  and  the  trawls  are  deep¬ 
water,  and  most  of  the  year  shrimping  in  this  .section 
is  done  in  deep  w'ater,  as  only  in  the  early  part  of  the 


shrimp  season  are  there  any  shrimp  on  the  beach. 
After  that  the  shrimp  inhabit  deep  water,  therefore 
there  is  very  little  use  for  .shrimp  seines  in  this  section. 

Missisvsippi  and  Louisiana  Shrimp  Sea.son  Opens 
Augu.st  15th — Ceremonies  preparatory  to  the  opening 
of  the  shrimp  sea.son  in  Mississippi  were  held  in  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  on  Sunday,  August  10th,  1930,  in  a  most  impre.s- 
sive  and  religious  manner.  Open-air  masses  were  cele¬ 
brated  and  vessels  of  fishermen  who  will  go  to  the  out¬ 
side  waters  for  shrimp,  were  bles.sed,  as  also  members 
of  the  crews. 

Besides  the  fishermen  and  tho.se  interested  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  there  were  a  large  number  of  persons  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  industry  that  witnessed  the  exercises, 
and  while  novel,  it  was  very  impressive  and  sacred, 
with  special  music  arranged  for  the  occasion. 

The  .services  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  St. 
Michael’s  Catholic  Church  in  Ea.st  Biloxi  and  St.  John’s 
and  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  churches  in  North  Biloxi 
parishes. 

A  special  Novena  to  “Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,’’ 
a  40-hour  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  procession 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  were  held  at  the  aI)ove-men- 
tioned  churches  in  preparation  for  the  Sunday  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  sermon  was  delivered  Sunday  by  Very  Rev. 
Father  Geehn,  B.  I).,  chancellor  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  blessing  of  the  ves.sels  and  their 
crews  was  administered  by  Rev.  Father  P.  .1.  Carey, 
assi.sted  by  Rev.  Father  Fullum.  Rev.  Father  Hilii- 
brand,  a.ssisted  by  Rev.  Father  Albert  Shelby,  S.  J.,  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  closed  the  40-hour  devotion  at  St. 
Michael’s  Church  Sunday  morning. 

The  historic  feature  of  the  celebration  was  that 
Mass  w'as  .said  Sunday  on  the  shores  of  North  Biloxi, 
where  d’Iberville  landed  in  1699.  The  affair  is  getting 
to  be  an  annual  event  becau.se  a  similar  celebration  was 
held  in  Biloxi  last  year. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — Things  look  very  bright  now  for  an  oy.ster 
pack  in  Alabama  this  fall,  as  there  appears  to  be  plenty 
of  matured  oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs  to  insure  a 
.season’s  packing. 

The  Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  through  its  fish¬ 
eries  committee  has  been  very  active  the  past  month  in 
organizing  a  commercial  bfxly  composed  of  canners, 
dealers,  fi.shermen  and  other  intere.sted  parties  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  fisheries  committee  to  draw  up  a  bill  to 
promote  the  oyster  indu.stry  in  Mobile  Bay  and  pre.sent 
it  to  the  legislature  when  it  convenes  again. 

Several  meetings  have  Ijeen  held  and  the  proposed 
bill  was  di.scussed,  and  at  the  meeting  held  Monday 
afternoon,  Augu.st  11th,  Frank  Rainer,  the  chairman  of 
the  fisheries  committee  named  E.  O.  Zewen,  president 
of  the  Bayou  La  Batre  Chaml>er  of  Commerce,  John 
Plash  of  Bonsecour  and  Frank  Collier  of  Dauphin  Is¬ 
land  to  co-operate  with  the  local  committee  in  the 
matter. 

All  the  local  candidates  for  the  State  Senate  and 
I./egislature  have  promised  to  support  a  bill  for  the 
development  of  the  oyster  indu.stry  in  this  section. 

Stringles.s  Beans — Everywhere  we  hear  of  crop  fail¬ 
ures  and  here  comes  Zaro  Agha,  a  Turk,  who  .says  that 
he  is  156  years  old ;  been  married  since  he  was  18  years 
old.  has  had  twelve  wives  and  thirty  children. 

His  age  is  .something  to  marvel  at,  but  he  is  decidedly 
a  crop  failure  and  his  prolific  propensities  are  nothing 
to  write  home  about,  because  we  have  thou.sands  of 
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couples  in  this  country  who  have  been  married  twenty 
and  twenty-five  years  and  have  ten  to  twelve  children 
to  the  couple.  Now  if  we  had  given  our  good  specimens 
twelve  wiv'^es  a  piece,  it  is  doubtful  if  old  Zaro  could 
have  found  room  to  land  when  he  came  over  some 
w'eeks  ago  for  this  country  would  have  been  populated 
to  the  water’s  edge. 

Somewhat  getting  away  from  the  bean  subject,  but 
the  market  on  this  pack  has  shown  so  many  sparks  of 
life  the  past  week  that  it  has  pepped  me  up  to  do  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Yes,  the  market  on  beans  is  waking  up  and  gaining 
strength  day  by  day  and  while  we  don’t  look  for  any 
big  flash  in  the  demand,  yet  the  pack  will  move  steadily 
and  regularly  when  the  present  stock  in  the  hands  of 
the  jobbers  and  retailers  is  disposed  of  more. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  $1.10  per  dozen 
for  No.  2;  $1.35  for  No.  2i  :>,  and  $5.25  for  No.  10,  f.  o. 
b.  canner\^ 

Okra — The  okra  pack  in  this  section  is  destined  to  be 
a  light  one,  as  the  raw  material  is  very  scarce  due  to 
the  long  drought  and  extensive  heat  that  hit  this  sec¬ 
tion,  therefore  a  fifty  per  cent  pack  is  the  best  that  the 
canners  can  hope  for  at  this  time  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  even  that  will  be  accomplished.  The  pack  is  mov¬ 
ing  mighty  slowly. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2; 
$1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  2  whole  okra  and  $1.50  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  okra  and  tomato,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Bu  •BnRKni.nY." 

Spec:al  Ccirrcu'in’idcn!  r.f  “The  Canntni  Trade.  " 


(iood  Business  Being  B(K>ked  on  New  I*rices — Buyers 
Generally  Recognize  that  New  Prices  Are  as  I.(Ow  as 
Can  Be  Made — Lowest  in  14  Years,  Yet  Some  Buy¬ 
ers  Want  to  Wait — Half  Pack  of  Apricots — Aspara¬ 
gus  Prices  About  Same  as  1929  —  New  Growers’ 
Prices  on  Pears. 

San  Francisco,  August  14,  1930. 
HE  MARKET — The  opening  prices  on  California 
canned  fruits  recently  announced  by  packers  have 
been  well  received  and  a  substantial  volume  of 
business  is  being  booked.  As  usual,  some  buyers  are 
holding  off,  in  the  hopes  that  concessions  will  be  in 
order,  but  the  trade  in  general  appreciates  the  fact  that 
this  year’s  opening  list  is  at  a  very  low  level  and  that 
reductions  would  mean  selling  fruits  at  less  than  pack¬ 
ing  costs.  Leading  distributors  seem  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  under  the  circumstances  advances  are  much 
more  apt  to  occur  than  declines  and  buying  is  steadily 
getting  on  a  broader  scale.  The  speculative  element  is 
almost  entirely  lacking,  and  but  few’  buyers  are  antici¬ 
pating  their  complete  requirements  for  the  season,  but 
buying  is  being  done  for  a  longer  period  in  advance  than 
for  many  months.  Buyers  are  watching  the  market 
very  closely  and  many  have  substantial  orders  ready  to 
be  placed  on  the  slightest  suggestion  of  an  upward 
trend. 

An  analysis  of  this  year’s  opening  prices  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruits  show’s  that  one  has  to  go  back 
fourteen  years  to  find  prices  as  low.  In  1916,  prices 
averaged  slightly  low’er  than  those  recently  named,  but 
every  year  since  then  the  average  has  been  well  above 


that  of  this  year.  This  year  No.  21/2  Choice  Apricots 
are  quoted  at  $2  a  dozen,  as  compared  with  $2.65  last 
year,  and  $3.85  for  1920.  The  same  size  and  grade  of 
Cling  Peaches  is  selling  this  year  at  $1.80  a  dozen,  as 
compared  with  $2.60  last  year,  and  $4.15  in  1920.  This 
year’s  opening  price  on  No.  21/4  Choice  Bartlett  Pears 
is  $2.15,  as  against  $3.25  last  year,  and  $4.65  in  1920. 
The  same  size  and  grade  of  plums  is  quoted  this  year 
at  $1.60,  as  compared  with  $2.10  last  year,  and  $3.40  in 
1920.  Opening  prices  on  other  fruits  are  lower  than  a 
year  ago  and  this  is  likewise  true  of  most  of  the  vege¬ 
table  list. 

Apricots  —  The  Canners  League  of  California  has 
brought  out  the  apricot  pack  figures  for  1930,  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  figures  having  followed  closely  the  closing 
of  the  packing  season  on  this  fruit.  It  was  known  all 
the  time  that  a  substantial  reduction  from  the  pack  of 
1929  would  be  made  but  the  extent  of  this  reduction 
proved  a  surprise  to  many.  The  1930  pack  amounted  to 
but  2,022,115  cases,  as  compared  with  4,211,471  cases 
in  1929.  The  pack  is  segregated  between  Northern 
and  Southern  California,  with  the  figures  for  the  south¬ 
ern  district  compiled  by  C.  A.  Winkler,  Secretary  of  the 
Southern  California  Canners  Association.  The  North¬ 
ern  California  pack  amounted  to  1,615,376  cases,  as 
compared  with  3,616,920  cases  last  year,  while  the 
Southern  California  pack  amounted  to  406,739  cases,  as 
against  594,551  cases  last  year.  Canners  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  carryover  from  last  year  and  this  year’s  pack 
was  made  a  small  one  in  order  that  a  cleanup  might  be 
effected. 

Asparagus — The  California  asparagus  pack  for  1930 
has  been  placed  at  2,663,191  cases  by  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  follow’ing  a  compilation  of  confi¬ 
dential  reports  of  packers.  This  is  slightly  below  the 
pack  of  1929  which  amounted  to  2,672,637  cases.  Early 
in  the  season  an  increased  pack  was  forecast,  but  ad¬ 
verse  growing  conditions  cut  down  the  output.  For  the 
first  time  a  segregation  has  been  made  between  the 
regular  pack  and  All  Green,  the  pack  of  the  latter  being 
placed  at  252,262  cases.  Incidentally,  a  marked  demand 
has  sprung  up  for  this  grade  and  this  promises  to  be¬ 
come  an  important  factor. 

Pears — The  prices  asked  by  California  pear  growers 
earlier  in  the  season  for  pears  for  canning  purposes  did 
not  prove  acceptable  to  canners,  in  view  of  the  lower 
prices  on  other  fruits  and  a  reduction  was  finally  made 
by  the  California  Pear  Growers  Association.  The  first 
scale  ranged  from  $48  to  $38  a  ton  for  No.  1  pears, 
according  to  district,  and  this  has  been  reduced  to  $40 
to  $30.  No.  1  pears  range  from  2%  inches  in  diameter 
up,  while  No.  2  pears  have  a  minimum  diameter  of  2V» 
inches.  The  specifications  are  agreed  upon  yearly. 

Fish — While  some  business  on  new  pack  canned  fish 
is  being  done,  formal  opening  prices  by  the  larger  in¬ 
terests  have  not  as  yet  made  their  appearance,  although 
they  are  expected  at  any  time.  Some  Alaska  red  sal¬ 
mon  has  changed  hands  at  $3.25  and  there  have  been 
sales  at  $3.10,  but  transactions  have  included  small  lot.s 
only.  Some  pink  fish  were  offered  a  short  time  ago  at 
$1.10,  but  the  price  is  now  $1.25,  with  no  efforts  being 
made  to  push  sales  at  this  price.  The  pack  in  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Bay  district,  where  the  best  grade  of  red  fish  are 
put  up,  is  but  about  one-third  that  of  last  year,  the  sea¬ 
son  having  been  shortened  by  eight  days.  A  light  pack 
of  pinks  is  being  made  in  Central  and  Southeastern 
Alaska,  and  this  is  the  off  year  for  this  fish  on  Puget 
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Sound,  so  that  the  hold-over  from  last  year  will  come  in 
handy.  Four  of  the  salmon  vessels  of  the  Alaska  Pack¬ 
ers’  Association  have  arrived  at  San  Francisco  with  a 
total  pack  of  about  200,000  cases,  so  that  early  deliv¬ 
eries  can  be  made.  Monterey  sardine  canners  have 
postponed  the  opening  of  the  canning  season  from 
August  1  to  September  1,  and  opening  prices  on  this 
fish  have  been  deferred. 

Frank  E.  Gorrell,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  secrtary  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  was  a  visitor  at  San 
Francisco  early  in  August  on  official  business. 

The  CaliWnia  Packing  Corporation  has  arranged  to 
enter  the  grapefruit  packing  field  and  has  purchased 
property  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  for  the  erection  of  a  cannery 


and  a  warehouse.  A  group  of  workers  has  been  sent  to 
Florida  to  supervise  the  erection  of  the  plant  and  to 
operate  it  upon  its  completion.  A  subsidiary  company 
will  be  incorporated  under  Florida  laws,  but  a  name 
for  this  has  not  as  yet  been  selected.  The  formation  of 
a  subsidiary  is  in  line  with  the  established  policy  of  the 
corporation  in  entering  outside  territories,  and  it  now 
operates  the  Oregon  Packing  Company,  Utah  Packing 
Corporation,  Philippine  Packing  Corporation,  Mid- 
West  Canning  Corporation  and  the  Haitian  Pineapple 
Company.  The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
been  selling  canned  grapefruit  for  some  time  and  its 
business  has  been  developed  to  a  point  which  warrants 
its  entry  into  the  packing  field. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

New  Chain  Planned — Object  to  Changes  in  Pure  Food  Law — House  Organ  Apparently 
Liked  by  Retailers — New  York  Growers  Elect  New  Officers. 


AUNDERS’  SONS  PLAN  NEW  CHAIN  IN  SOUTH— An¬ 
nouncement  that  Lee  and  Cly  Saunders,  sons  of  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Stores,  plan  to  endeavor  to  build  up 
a  new  chain  of  Lee  Saunders  Stores,  starting  in  Nashville  and 
Little  Rock,  and  a  further  announcement  by  Clarence  Saunders 
that  he  had  concluded  his  efforts  to  reorganize  Clarence  Saunders 
Stores,  Incorporated,  recently  thrown  into  receivership  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  were  the  main  developments  of  the  week  in  the  rather  com¬ 
plicated  affairs  of  Saunders’  chain  store  interests. 

Clarence  Saunders  Stores,  Inc.,  is  now  under  control  of  receiv¬ 
ers  appointed  by  Federal  District  Judge  Anderson.  A  hearing 
to  determine  whether  the  company  should  be  declared  bankrupt 
was  recently  postponed  until  the  October  term  so  as  to  give  the 
receivers  sufficient  time  to  plan  reorganization  details. 

Only  a  part  of  Mr.  Saunders’  holdings  are  involved  in  this  liti¬ 
gation.  Clarence  Saunders  Stores,  Inc.,  is  made  up  of  153  units 
scattered  thi-oughout  several  of  the  Southern  States.  There  are 
two  other  companies,  which  are  not  affected,  the  Clarence  Saun¬ 
ders  Corporation  of  California,  which  operates  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  Clarence  Saunders  Corporation  of  Memphis,  which 
receives  a  royalty  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  for  the  use  of  its 
name  from  the  493  Clarence  Saunders  Stores  in  operation  includ¬ 
ing  the  153  which  are  in  litigation  at  the  present  time. 

Control  of  both  of  these  corporations  is  still  held  by  Mr. 
Saunders  who  has  announced  that  he  will  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  take  over  direct  control  of  the  stores  operating  under  his 
name  there.  He  plans  to  expand  operations  further  on  the 
Coast. 

With  the  placing  of  the  Southern  units  under  banki-uptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Mr.  Saunders’  plan  for  “customer  ownership”  an¬ 
nounced  over  three  months  ago  has  collapsed.  Under  the  plan, 
as  announced,  separate  corporations  were  to  be  formed  for  each 
State,  residents  of  each  State  in  question  to  be  the  stockholders. 
The  sale  of  stock  in  these  corporations  has  been  stopped  and  the 
money  paid  in  will  be  returned,  while  Clarence  Saunders  Stores 
of  Tennessee,  Inc.,  has  been  dissolved.  More  than  500  persons 
are  reported  to  have  subscribed  to  the  stock  in  this  company 
alone. 

The  company  involved  in  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  has  total 
liabilities  of  $1,300,000.  New  York  financiers  are  creditors  for 
$500,000  of  this  amount,  with  Mr.  Saunders  as  personal  security. 
\  provision  attached  to  his  personal  liability,  however,  provides 
for  his  release  from  this  responsibility  if  the  company  became 
involved  in  financial  litigation  that  would  threaten  its  structure. 
He  was  relieved  of  this  obligation,  therefore,  by  the  action  of 
minor  creditors  in  filing  an  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy. 

No  details  either  of  the  Coast  expansion  plans  of  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders  or  the  plans  of  his  sons  in  their  proposed  new  Southern, 
chain  could  be  learned.  It  is  known,  however,  that  they  plan  a 
new  type  of  store.  Addition  of  several  lines  to  the  customary 
grocery  line,  including  drug  sundries,  confectionery,  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts,  soda  fountain  and  light  luncheon,  counter  goods,  delicates¬ 
sen  items,  bakery  products,  fancy  groceries  and  several  other 
products  is  one  of  the  plans  being  considered.  Mr.  Saunders 
plans  to  concentrate  his  future  efforts  in  the  chain  store  field 


on  the  Pacific  Coast  while  his  sons  will  carry  on  in  the  South  in 
an  effort  to  succeed  with  their  new  chain. 

Censure  Efforts  to  Change  Pure  Food  Law — Severe  censure 
of  efforts  being  made  to  modify  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  so  as  to  require  the  manufacturer’s  name  on  food  packages 
and  labels  is  voiced  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  While  the  sponsors  of  the  movement  for  modifying  the 
Act  are  named  in  the  bulletin  as  being  manufacturers  w’ho  wish 
to  reduce  the  distribution  of  products  under  distributors’  labels, 
it  is  well  known  that  many  organizations  of  retail  grocers  also 
favor  some  such  movement  because  of  alleged  abuses  in  deal¬ 
ings  with  chain  stores  by  canners  and  manufacturers. 

The  wholesalers  advance  the  claim  that  they  have  spent  much 
time  and  money  building  up  a  reputation  for  their  labels  and 
state  that  there  are  thousands  of  small  canners  throughout  the 
country  who  pack  wholesome  products  and  yet  are  totally  un¬ 
known  to  the  consumer.  They  further  state  “the  sole  question, 
in  so  far  as  the  consumers  are  concerned,  is  one  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.”  “What  the  consumer  wants  to  know  is  who  is  responsible 
for  placing  the  product  on  the  market. 

“Every  manufacturer  has  the  absolute  right  to  place  his  name 
on  the  label  if  he  sees  fit.  The  statutes  do  not  prevent  that.  No 
distributor  has  any  quarrel  with  the  manufacturer  who  places 
his  own  name  on  his  own  package,  that  is  his  privilege. 

“However,  the  distributor  who  markets  wholesome,  honestly 
labeled  products  under  his  own  label — a  label  in  which  there  is 
a  good  will  and  reputation  acquired  after  long  years  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising — also  has  the  absolute  right  to  insist  that 
his-  name  appear  on  his  own  labels.  For  obvious  reasons  the 
names  of  both  distributor  and  manufacturer  should  not  appear 
on  labels.  That  certainly  would  confuse  the  consumer. 

“If  legislators,  feeling  that  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  are 
nearest  to  the  consumers,  should  enact  a  statute  requiring  the 
distributor’s  name  on  labels,  those  manufacturers  who  now  favor 
compulsory  name  branding  would  have  every  reason  to  complain 
concerning  so  arbitrary  an  interference  with  their  private  rights. 
The  State  should  not  compel  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or 
distributor  on  labels,  but  should  permit  either  name  on  packages.” 

The  association  also  places  itself  on  record  as  objecting  to  two 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Fedei’al  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  one 
permitting  the  use  of  corn  sugar  in  place  of  cane  or  beet  sugar 
without  indication  of  its  presence  on  the  label,  the  other  requir¬ 
ing  that  canned  vegetables  grown  outside  the  United  States  be 
labeled  to  show  the  country  of  origin.  Neither  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  are  needed,  claims  the  association,  while  each  proposal  is 
objectionable  under  the  principal  that  too  many  amendments 
wojld  tend  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  law. 

Canned  Vegetables  Maintain  High  Consumption  Level — De¬ 
spite  the  steady  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  use  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  home,  consumption  of  principal 
canned  vegetables  has  held  firm  and  in  some  instances  has  shown 
a  decided  increase.  Contents  of  a  table  compiled  by  the  Food¬ 
stuffs  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  released 
recently,  show  that  the  apparent  per  capita  consumption  of 
canned  tomatoes,  corn,  peas  and  gn*een  and  wax  beans  increased 
during  1929.  Compared  with  1928,  when  the  per  capita  average 
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was  15  pounds  and  6  ounces,  the  figu.res  for  1929  show  an  in¬ 
crease  to  17  pounds. 

Production  of  canned  tomatoes  over  a  five-year  period  showed 
considerable  fluctuation  in  output.  Although  last  year’s  pack 
was  twice  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  1928  pack  was  much 
less  than  the  year  before.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  pack 
for  1926  was  far  ahead  that  of  1929. 

The  apparent  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  tomatoes  for 
the  year  1929,  was  slightly  higher  than  that  of  1928.  Consump¬ 
tion  for  the  year  totaled  3.1  number  3  cans,  or  six  pounds  and 
six  ounces  against  the  per  capita  consumption  in  1928  of  2.7 
cans  or  5  pounds  and  9  ounces.  Figures  for  previous  years  can¬ 
not  be  computed  as  statistics  for  stocks  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  year  are  not  available  it  was  shown. 

House  Organs  for  Retailers  Lauded — Tests  made  over  a  two- 
year  period  have  convinced  the  General  Foods  Corporation  that 
there  is  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  independent  re¬ 
tailers  in  house  organs  published  by  manufacturers  to  aid  the 
merchant  to  use  better  merchandising  methods  in  stores,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Edward  T.  Sajous,  sales  promotion  manager  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

“Not  so  long  ago,”  states  Mr.  Sajous,  “a  store  owner  would 
not  listen  to  you  if  you  tried  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  would 
do  well  to  change  his  methods.  The  demand  which  has  grown 
up  for  our  monthly  magazine,  the  Post,  indicates  that  this  con¬ 
dition  has  completely  changed. 

“We  have  been  publishing  the  Post  now  for  two  years.  At 
first  we  got  little  response  from  it.  Now  we  get  a  very  large 
response  and  find  one  of  our  major  problems  is  the  holding  down 
of  the  circulation  and  the  supplying  of  demands  for  reprints  of 
various  articles.  The  circulation  we  keep  down  to  50,000  of  each 
issue,  which  is  sent  out  to  a  selected  list  of  retailers  including 
practically  none  except  those  we  classify  as  grade  A. 

“One  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  magazine  is  being 
read  by  the  retailers  to  whom  we  send  it  is  the  response  we  get 
to  inquiries  we  send  out.  Some  time  ago  we  mailed  out  5,000 
cards  asking  for  comments  on  the  material  we  print,  as  we 
wanted  to  find  out  what  subjects  are  of  most  interest  to  the 
stores.  Our  returns  were  26  per  cent. 

“In  recent  issues  we  have  printed  coupons  offering  to  send  to 
the  retailers  reprint  sheets  of  recipes  published  in  the  magazine, 
the  retailer’s  name  to  be  published  at  the  bottom  so  that  he 
could  distribute  them  to  his  customers.  Last  month  we  received 
11,000  orders  for  such  reprints. 

“It  is  interesting  to  find,  too,  that  the  interest  of  the  retailer 
is  not  confined  to  the  “dollar  puller”  kind  of  items.  The  biggest 
demand  we  have  experienced  was  for  a  series  on  “How  to  Keep 
a  Simple  Set  of  Books.”  Requests  for  the  back  numbers  con¬ 
taining  these  articles  became  so  heavy  that  w'e  had  to  have  them 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.” 

Closer  co-operation  between  the  distributor  and  the  indepen¬ 
dent  grocers,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  General  Foods 
Corporation’s  clientele,  is  one  of  the  problems  besetting  the  re¬ 
tailer  at  the  present.  It  is  good  business  for  both  the  distributor 
and  the  grocer.  The  distributor  is  assured  of  a  steady  market 
for  his  goods  and  the  grocer  is  assured  of  the  services  of  mer¬ 
chandising  experts.  The  grocer  could  not  afford  to  profitably 
hire  a  sales  and  merchandising  expert  to  examine  his  store 
whereas  through  the  co-operation  of  the  distributor,  expert  ad¬ 
vice  on  his  sales  problems  is  available  at  no  additional  expense. 

New  York  Grocers  Elect  New  Officers — At  the  annual  election 
of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  held  at 
Syracuse  recently  Leo  H.  Deuter,  of  Rochester,  was  named 
president,  succeeding  Richard  J.  Moxley,  of  Elmira.  Other  offi¬ 


cials  named  for  the  coming  year  include  C.  M.  Kolf,  of  Buffalo, 
first  vice-president;  C.  A.  Waitt,  of  Utica,  second  vice-president; 
K.  L.  Crandall,  of  Syracuse,  third  vice-president;  Peter  H.  Alnor, 
of  New  York  City,  treasurer;  and  A.  J.  Wiltse,  of  Rochester, 
secretary. 

Expression  of  the  views  held  by  the  various  union  organiza¬ 
tions  towards  the  chain  units  and  independent  grrocers  were  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Joseph  Smith  of  the  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Work¬ 
ers’  International  Union.  In  his  speech  Mr.  Smith  stated  that 
the  union  member  was  on  the  side  of  the  independent  retailer. 

Several  speeches  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  association’s  mem¬ 
bers  were  on  the  program  particularly  those  dealing  with  the 
chain  store  situation.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  modern,  wide-awake  independent  grocer  had  little 
to  fear  from  chain  store  competition.  Clean,  attractive  stores 
and  up-to-date  methods  of  merchandising  have  placed  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  in  a  position  where  he  can  effectively  cope  with 
the  situation.  Organizing  into  voluntary  chain  groups  for  co¬ 
operative  buying  ^nefits  has  proved  to  be  of  great  help  in  the 
battle  of  the  independent  stores  with  the  chain  units.  Price  con¬ 
cessions  obtained  under  these  conditions  have  enabled  the  inde¬ 
pendent  dealer  to  meet  the  price  cuts  which  in  former  times  was 
a  fatal  weapon  when  the  chain  stores  used  it. 

Next  year’s  convention  will  be  held  in  Buffalo  shortly  before 
the  time  set  for  the  1931  European  trip  for  grocers  sails.  This 
will  probably  be  some  time  in  August. 


TRADE-MARKS 


Kollowins:  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pendinp  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  wliich  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  Information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


KING’S  QUEST,  Paterson  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  Inc., 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  January 
10.  1929. 

DOMKO’S  PRIDE,  Joseph  Domko,  trading  as  Joseph  Domko 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned 
fish,  canned  soup,  canned  chicken  a  la  King,  canned  chili,  and 
canned  pork  and  beans.  Use  claimed  since  April  22,  1926. 

EAGLE  ROCK,  Joseph  Domko,  trading  as  Joseph  Domko  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish, 
canned  soup,  canned  chicken  a  la  King,  canned  chili,  and  canned 
pork  and  beans.  Use  claimed  since  June  22,  1928. 

SPAGHETTI  DELIGHT,  James  Novi,  Chicago,  Ill.,  sauce  de¬ 
signed  for  use  with  alimentary  paste  products.  Use  claimed 
since  February  15,  1930. 

W.  O.  D.  A.,  S.  &  H.  Co.,  Inc.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  canned  fruits 
and  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  May  17,  1930. 

CONCHITA,  Juillard  -  Cockcroft  Corporation,  Watsonville, 
Calif.,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since 
March  1,  1930. 

KERNKINS,  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  Le  Sueur, 
Minn.,  canned  corn.  Use  claimed  since  June  10,  19.30. 

CANFRl’,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
canned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  June,  1923. 


THE  1930  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  21st  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
l!‘2.(»U  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 


— Sinca  1913 —  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltbnore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


801  E.  Pratt  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 
Manufactured  br 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 

Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Pineapplm  Cormrt,  Sizera  and  Sheerz 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Buyers. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

^‘Bliss”No*225  Qang  Slitters 

They  cut  ** dead'true**  guaranteed 

The  reason  these  machines  are 
standard  in  practically  every  can 
shop  in  the  country,  is  that  they 
have  made  good  on  every  job  they 
have  been  called  on  to  do,  and  in 
every  instance  the  result  was 
“dead-true  cuts.” 

Their  use  means  economy  in 
subsequent  operations  in  can 
making.  Over  1200  in  operation. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  /i/K™  J  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Aatei  Uffices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


TERRIBLE  MALADY,  WHAT? 

One  of  two  flappers  in  the  bus  was  reading  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“I  see,”  she  remarked  to  her  companion,  “that  Mr. 
So-and-So,  the  octogenarian,  is  dead.  Now,  what  on 
earth  is  an  octogenarian?” 

“Fm  sure  I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea,”  replied  the 
other.  “But  they’re  a  sickly  lot.  You  never  hear  of  one 
but  he’s  dying.” 


“I  see  you’re  letting  your  wife  drive  the  car  now. 
“Yes;  I  figure  she’ll  have  it  looking  about  right  for 
my  son  to  take  to  college  with  him  in  September.” 


A  local  automobile  retailer  was  charged  with  assault 
and  battery,  and  brought  before  the  judge. 

Judge  (to  prisoner) — What  is  your  name,  occupation 
and  what  are  you  charged  with  ? 

Prisoner — My  name  is  Sparks.  I  am  an  electrician, 
and  I  am  charged  with  battery. 

Judge  (after  recovering  his  equilibrium) — Officer, 
put  this  guy  in  a  dry  cell. 


Magistrate — Are  you  sure  this  man  was  intoxicated  ? 
Policeman — No,  sir,  not  positive;  his  wife  said  he 
brought  home  a  manhole  cover  and  tried  to  play  it  on 
the  gramophone! 


Scotch  Father  (out  riding) — Wee  Sandy,  why  are- 
ye  a-hidin’  under  the  lap-robe? 

Sandy — Whist,  Father,  dinna  ye  see  the  toll  bridge 
we’re  a-coming  to? 

Father  (quickly) — Hoot,  lad,  move  over  so  that  your 
mither  can  get  under  wi’  ye. 


Hub  (angrily) — Why  did  you  wake  me  out  of  a 
sound  sleep  ? 

Wife — Because  the  sound  was  too  distressing. 


Aunt  Clarissa — So  this  is  the  new  baby,  eh?  I  used 
to  look  just  like  her  at  that  age.  Now  what’s  she  cry¬ 
ing  about? 

Little  Niece — Oh,  Aunt  Clarissa,  she  heard  what  you 
said. 


“Is  your  poor  husband  gone?”  ventured  the  minis¬ 
ter,  seeing  an  aged  woman  of  the  parish  had  put  on 
mourning. 

“0,  no,  suh,  he  ain’t  dead.” 

“Whv  are  you  in  black?” 

“Well,  suh,  the  old  man  nagged  and  bothered  me  so 
much  that  I’ve  went  into  mournin’  again  fo’  mah  fust 
husband.” 


Herbie  calls  his  newest  sweetie  “Dauntless,”  because 
she  keeps  saying :  “Oh,  dauntless  do  this  and  dauntless 
do  that.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES.  Paste*  and  Gams. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  RidKewood,  N.  J. 

■  ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Deyicea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 


Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Sal^, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Ca,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
HunUey  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N._Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chlca^. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry 
The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  Paper. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINESS. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N,  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N._  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain.  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc, 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  f/ity, 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  R.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Mich 


CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phel^  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (jo.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy:  for  Itottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Ox,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers*  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  K,  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canner*. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgton,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retold  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-S^ls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  In&,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinsore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore^ 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CX)RN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

United  Company,  Baltimore.  . 

Com  Mixers  and  AgiUtors.  Seo  Oorn  Cookm 
FUlaru. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

U-  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  R«.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

l^nneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragu^Sells  Corp,,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drring  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sla3rsman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falla.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 

U.  S.  Printing  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  Seo  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  PI’TTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Flrepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaco. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Elquipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Buskers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clwn.  and  Grad.  Mcny. 
BoistinK  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Butlers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Bullere. 

Buskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  Peas.  etc. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


INSURANCE.  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  JacketcW. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-^lls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  RennebnrK  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chi<»go. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Bansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros..  Morral.  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago.  _ 
Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 


H.  Gamse  £  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  £  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  £  Doetler  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stechcr  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  £  Siegel,  Baltimore 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Vlner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers'  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Ine,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ce,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  £  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore 
A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore 
Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  'Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 


PARING  MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore 


PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Ine,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
n.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chieage 
Washburn-Wilson  jSeed  Co.,  Moscow.  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Ce.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  _  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

P.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A_  K.  Rohins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rohins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHTNFRY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corn.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Eouipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  £  Co..  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lannenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co..  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS.  Air,  Water,  Brine.  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Rohins  £  Co..  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaiisman  £  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  fsyrup  testers!.  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  fonen  top!  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS.  Tomato.  Ete. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chanman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis, 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landeeth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Pneers  Bros.  Beed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co..  Moscow,  Idaho. 

.Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  £  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  C«n  Mchv.  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Slaysman  £  Co..  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  £  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUI. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slajrsman  £  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Twters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 

VINERS  £  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  £  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Ba<<ket8.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Sev 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  £  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach 

WYANDOTTE,  SaniUry  aeaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 
FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Dependable  Seed 

IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A 

Successful  and  Profitable  Pack 


A  Block  of  Pedisrccd  Alaska  Peas  on  One  of  Our  Montana  Breedins  Farms 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

Distinctive  Service 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageously  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 

Associated  Seed  Growers 

Incorporated 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


